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By usefully harnessing three-quarters 
of the heat value in coal the 

Gas Industry offers two refined 
smokeless fuels, coke and gas. 

In addition the chemical engineering 
process of gasmaking 

simultaneously converts the potential 
smoke in coal into useful products 
like coal tar and pitch—and 

without these, expensive chemical 
imports would be necessary. 

Each of the Area Gas Boards offers 
expert advice to architects, 

building authorities and all engaged 
in providing smokeless heat. 

The advice is based upon the pooled 
knowledge of all the Area Gas 
Boards and the users of coke and gas 


in other countries. 


consult your area gas board 
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Szmmokeless heat 


A careless stoker can waste a miner’s daily coal output. 
Simultaneously, he pollutes the air. He spreads disease and causes 
considerable expense to the nation. He dissipates a potential 

export value. Yet, he cannot burn coke or gas other than 
smokelessly. Engineers at your Area Gas Board have a wealth 
of information at your disposal on the efficient and smokeless 
generation of heat. And remember, coal tar products form the 
basis of our organic chemical industry. Yes, the Gas Industry 
certainly makes the best use of the Nation’s coal. 
WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS—The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual 


consumers for prompt service and for advice which 
accords with the customer’s special circumstances 
and requirements. Each Area Gas Board offers 
efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment and 
can give expert advice based upon the pooled 
knowledge of all the Boards and of gas users in 
other countries. 


—CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 





ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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( Mais the waters hot — 
the heaters electne / 


— 














Modern wives take it as a 
matter of course that they’ll 


| have water hot enough—in- 


stantly hot enough—to melt the 
grease from the dinner plates. 
That’s what an electric sink 
heater gives them every time 
they wash up: piping hot water 


| at the turn of a tap. 


ol 


Immersion heaters, which 
work, invisibly and _ silently, 
right inside the hot water tank 
or cylinder, can provide enough 


© hot water for the whole house. 
. But many people like to use it 


for baths only and have a sink 
heater at the bathroom basin 


# and in the kitchen. 


All electric water heaters, 
whatever their size, are fitted 
with thermostatic control. This 
saves current and makes them 


g wonderfully cheap to run! 





Ask about the best methods of water heating at your 


Electnenty Sernce Centre 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association 


ING 
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ANGLIA 
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Quickly and 
easily laid 


Light in weight 
Economise 
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TECHNICAL DATA 


All Mariey tiles are 
surfaced with coloured 
mineral granules which 





A Weight| ¢msure natural weathering 
of Tiling in tb, and beauty. And all 


Marley tiles are covered by 





_| the Marley dual guarantee: 
Pevd | (1) That Marley tiles will 


























No. of Tiles oe 
Gauge] Lap 
per sq. ar per sq. a per sq. 
12” | 3” | 150 13-5 100 9 900 
i” | 4 | 164 14-8 109 9-8 | 1,000 
10” | 5” | 180 16-2 120 | 10-8 | 1,100 99 





not laminate or decay 

8i for 50 years. (2) Free 
maintenance of roof tiling 
90 fixed by Marley craftsmen 
for ten years 








Anglia tiles have a variable gauge which should 
be utilized to avoid cutting tiles at top courses. 


Send for full details and specifications 


The Marley Tile Company Ltd., 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 55255 


SCOTLAND: Bishopbriggs 1093 Wares: Pencoed 376 NORTHERN IRELAND: Belfast 24447 Eire: Lucan 71 





* Not for an age—but for all time 
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Space and Economy in Redevelopment 


PERHAPS IT is fanciful to see the 
Ministry’s Open Spaces memorandum 
as a pale sprig of spring on a window- 
sill overlooking a frozen landscape. 
Still, we catch encouragement where 
we can, and we are refreshed by the 
absence from this document of the 
space-cutting predilection that has 
for so long infected ministerial homi- 
lies on planning standards. The rea- 
son for the difference is plain to any 
student of politics. The movement 
led by the National Playing Fields 
Association is not only influential; it 
has been resolute and clear-minded 
in the assertion and reassertion of the 


standard at which, by analysis of 


needs and popular desires, it has 
arrived. On the contrary, the housing 
movement, powerful as it is, has not 
been either resolute or clear-minded 
about the needs and popular desires 
for floor space and garden space. It 


has been pretty strong about num- 
bers of dwellings, and alert about 
fittings and gadgets and external 
appearance, but pitiably vague and 
weak on size and density. Thus hous- 
ing has proved vulnerable to the well- 
organized pressure on the Ministry 
of the “‘land-saving”’ lobby, whereas 
the playing-fields movement, at least 
in principle, has held its own. 

This is all the more remarkable 
seeing that the land used for games 
instead of farming produces no food, 
whereas, as we have often shown in 
these pages, land used for low-density 
housing produces much food—a con- 
tention now confirmed, after elabor- 
ate statistical analysis, by the Wye 
Agricultural College report. Refer- 
ence to a former Minister’s preface to 
The Density of Residential Areas will 
show that the case for increasing den- 
sity arose simply from the official view 
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“that it is essential that the amount of 
land taken [from agriculture] should 
be as small as possible.”’ That fallacy 
is exploded ; but the injury to housing 
standards is stil] continuing. 

Open space, at any rate, is still con- 
sidered worth its fair quota of land. 
The snag in providing it is the belief 
that the economic cost is prohibitive. 
This also we think is a fallacy. The 
standard now endorsed is much 
higher than exists or is in prospect in 
crowded cities. In the County of Lon- 
don Plan 1951, for instance, 6 acres 
a 1,000 persons is dismissed as im- 
practicable; an “ultimate” 4 acres is 
distantly envisaged; and in many 
boroughs a 2}-acre “‘target”’ is treated 
as a heroic aim. Clearly this is because 
the ultimate population is set a little 
too high (3} to 34 million). A further 
reduction, it is assumed, would in- 
volve an astronomical cost. But is this 
assumption correct? We think not. 
The total public cost would almost 
certainly be reduced if more persons 
were dispersed, densities lowered, 
and more open space provided. 

The deficiency of open space on 
the 4-acre standard was assessed at 
5:137 acres, and on the 2}-acre 
standard at 3,000 acres. The LCC 
hope is to add in twenty years 1,071, 
and in all 1,450 acres. To clear the 
1,450 acres would displace 82,000 
persons. But the effect of a greater 
dispersal in reducing the need of open 
space, and the relative costs of high- 
density housing, appear to be over- 
looked in the calculations. 

The economics of redevelopment 
are complex, and without more data 
than we possess no close costing of the 
alternative methods could be made. 
But the larger items are known. Thus 
the LCC plan quotes £ 10,000 an acre 
as the cost of acquiring sites for open 
spaces, and £4-£5,000 an acre for 
laying out; while the displacement 
thereby varies from fifty persons an 
acre at first to eighty later. About 3 
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acres a 1,000 population are required 
for schools, the provision of which also 
displaces persons. Assuming even 100 
an acre are on average displaced, the 
dispersal of an extra 100,000 would 
add 1,000 acres to open space, and 
reduce the need for open space and 
schools by 700 acres—thus lessening 
the ‘“‘deficiency” by 1,700 acres. Thus 
another 300,000 dispersed would en- 
able the remaining Londoners to 
have 4 acres of open space a 1,000. 

Now as to the cost. For each 
100,000 persons displaced about 
28,560 new dwellings would be re- 
quired. (The LCC twenty-year pro- 
gramme is 166,400 dwellings.) The 
Exchequer subsidies on 28,560 dwell- 
ings in ten-storey blocks, capitalized 
on present scales, would be about 
£1,100 a flat, to which the LCC 
would have to add at least a third— 
say £1,460 together. The maximum 
“new town” housing subsidy is 
worth about £600, to which the LCC 
would contribute less than £70. Thus 
there is a possible saving of £24} 
million on the rehousing of 100,000. 

Against this, the 1,000 acres of 
open space might cost £16 million. 
But the Exchequer, having saved in 
housing subsidies £18 million, and 
the LCC perhaps £6 million, it looks 
as if there would be ample sums avail- 
able for grants for town development 
and the acquisition or closing of 
factories or office premises, and still 
an overall economy, while the nation- 
al benefit in better urban conditions 
and efficiency would be incalculably 
great. 

Even if the dispersal and open 
space policy cost more it ought to be 
pursued as a better bargain. But it 
really looks as if it would cost less. 
Very much less, we should think, if 
the costs of dealing with transport and 
car-parking problems, and of replac- 
ing and modernizing schools and 
obsolescent public services, are taken 
into the account. 
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FROM BRIGHTON TO BLACKPOOL 


We reprint by courtesy of the author and the BBC a broadcast given 
on the BBC Third Programme on 21 August 1956. 


by SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


LTHOUGH IN the matter of land 
A eeonmen there is some con- 
fusion both on general prin- 
ciples and in particular instances, I 


think we are all agreed that this is a 
small country with a big population 


and that the best use must be made of 


the limited number of its acres; but 
that we are not ready for nationaliza- 
tion of land. Indeed, we thought that 
our troubles were over when Mr 


Silkin, as he then was, on the wave of 


enthusiasm for reconstruction after 
the war, produced his great Act for 
universal planning, after persuading 


everyone, including the House of 


Lords, to give up to the state the most 
valuable part of their land—its 
potential value for building or de- 
velopment—in return for a share of a 
lump sum which was known to be too 
small. England, Wales, and even 
Scotland could now be planned to 
produce what is called, in planning 


jargon, a logical system of physical 


environment for convenience and 
amenity, urban and rural. If Mr 
Silkin produced the powers and 


machinery, there were the trinity of 


reports, Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt, 
to guide us on actual needs: Barlow 
on the location of the industrial 


population, Scott on the impact of 


town on country, and Uthwatt on 
economics. 

So all seemed plain sailing, until it 
was found that the Government im- 
posed the hated development charge 
on almost anything anyone ever 
wanted to do to improve one’s 
property, except perhaps the colour 
of the paint of one’s front door. So 
the present Government earned uni- 


versal gratitude by abolishing it and 
at the same time returning the de- 
velopment value to the owner: Mr 
Silkin’s Act was emasculated but we 
were left with universal land plan- 
ning, which antedated it by four 
years, and was a legacy of the post- 
war Coalition. 

Among the relics of virility left in 
the Silkin Act was the suppression of 
a multitude of little and insufficiently 
equipped planning authorities, rural 
and urban. The active work was 
handed over to the county councils 
and county boroughs, large and 
efficiently organized and staffed bod- 
ies under the headmastership of a 
Minister who used various aliases 
(Health, Town and Country Plan- 
ning, Housing and Local Govern- 
ment). Although the latest alias, 
which substituted housing for plan- 
ning, did not please the planners, it 
was a useful, popular one; and the de- 
velopment plans for the whole country 
have been prepared. But here a para- 
dox has occurred : though the number 
of planning authorities has been re- 
duced there has been less real regional 
planning—the reason being that most 
old historic counties no longer repre- 
sent geographical units. 


The Conurbations 


Take as a case in point the so-called 
conurbations—those groups of big 
cities with their surrounding country- 
side, like constellations of stars with 
their interstellar spaces—whose area 
spills over into several counties. Be- 
fore the war the attempt was made to 
treat each conurbation as a whole by 
creating advisory committees made 
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up of representatives from all the 
interested local authorities of the 
region. This attempt has been frus- 
trated by the old rivalry which has 
persisted since county boroughs were 
given their special status. It is true, 
some regional reports exist—such as 
the Greater London, the Clyde 
Valley, Tyneside—but they can be 
ignored and often are. Again, it is 
possible for the Minister to co-ordin- 
ate separately prepared plans—but 
this is at best a secondary act. There 
is also consultation between the 
authorities themselves. But what we 
need is genuine co-operation, as de- 
fined by Dr Johnson in his dictionary, 
“to labour jointly with another of the 
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same end’’, whereas consultation he 
describes as “‘the act of consulting; 
secret deliberation”, and he gives a 
quotation from Clarendon: ‘‘Many 
things were here consulted for the 
future, yet nothing was positively 
resolved.” 


The Case of Lancashire 


Take Lancashire for example: 
there is no regional advisory report 
for the whole county; the county 
plan looks like a blanket with seven- 
teen holes burnt in it by the county 
boroughs; no new towns have been 
decided upon (though it is agreed 
they are wanted) ; Manchester is still 
dissatisfied by the Minister’s decision 


The central strip of industrial England which has been called “the coffin’. 
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not to allow it to create two new 
towns of 60,000 or so people, in north 
Cheshire, but to keep this stretch of 
miraculously preserved agricultural 
land as the southern green belt to 
south-east Lancashire. Such funda- 
mental differences of opinion in 
regional planning exist; in place of 
continuous collaboration we have 
periodic encounters between forceful 


town and county clerks, supported by . 


pugnacious counsel and _ plausible 
expert witnesses, with a gentle minis- 
terial inspector holding the ring. 

But I would not be content with a 
group of agreed regional plans cor- 
responding with the six major conur- 
bations as defined by the 1951 census. 
We have always been shy of the idea 
of national planning owing to the 
political implication of the term; but 
I think a case can be made out for a 
continuous plan from Brighton to 
Blackpool: this would include the 
central strip of industrial England 
which has been called, somewhat 
unfortunately, ‘“‘the coffin’. These 
two seaside recreation towns stand 
like lighted candles at the head and 
foot. This 250 miles of central urban 
England may seem small in compari- 
son with the 600-mile Atlantic sea- 
board from Portland, Maine, to 
Norfolk, Virginia, so brilliantly de- 
scribed by Christopher Tunnard, but 
it presents the same challenge to a 
bold conception of continuous plan- 
ning; not only must the green belts 
separating individual towns and their 
surrounding conurbations be included 
in this conception, but wider agri- 
cultural areas must be given a special 
status. Within the elongated “coffin” 
from Brighton to Blackpool there are 
large areas of farmland which must 
be kept free from any grouped or 
sporadic building, except that re- 
quired for strictly agricultural uses. 
The land between London and the 
coast, the paradise of the stockbroker, 
may be the most difficult to safeguard. 
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This central strip of industrial Eng- 
land—Brighton to Blackpool—con- 
tains five out of the six main urban 
groups of England and Wales, or 
about 16 million people, nearly two- 
fifths of the population, and although 
the community of interests between 
the northern group, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and their 
neighbours, with Greater London in 
the south, and Birmingham, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, and Coventry 
in the middle, does not seem at once 
apparent, they should certainly be 
planned as a unit for industry, popu- 
lation, communication, and major 
open spaces of all kinds: the area 
indeed has the distinction, which is 
equally a grave responsibility, of con- 
taining one national park, the Peak, 
and several examples of outstanding 
natural beauty such as long stretches 
of the North and South Downs, and 
Charnwood Forest. 


“Criss-cross” Decentralization 


If regional planning were tackled 
on such a scale the twin policy of 
decentralization and redevelopment 
might at last be made to work and 
work sensibly. Some time ago it was 
announced that the chairman of the 
LCC Housing Committee was con- 
sidering ‘“‘exporting’”’ some of Lon- 
don’s overspill to the little Cheshire 
town of Nantwich, among sixty other 
welcoming “intakers” which he was 
proposing to visit. Finance has been 
the undoing of the Town Develop- 
ment Act: but a comprehensive plan 
of decentralization might have sug- 
gested that Nantwich was more 
closely linked with Manchester than 
with London. A criss-cross game, 
without method, between exporting 
and importing authorities is a little 
too Britishly haphazard, in spite of 
the friendly luncheon-party atmo- 
sphere between mighty and minute 
boroughs in which it has been con- 
ducted. 
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In addition to this central strip of 
industrial England, there are several 
grouped areas for which fully col- 
laborated regional planning is re- 
quired : these are Tyne and Tees-side; 
Cardiff, Swansea, and Bristol; Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, and Bourne- 
mouth: and there are also isolated 
great cities, Norwich, Hull, Plymouth, 
which do their own planning but 
might well be associated with the 
neighbouring county areas. 

The counties have been saddled 
with the planning of many smaller 
cities and country towns of the 
greatest interest, beauty, and com- 
plexity (of historic preservation and 
new growth: e.g. Wantage near Har- 
well). I think it is unfair to ask a 
harassed county planning officer to 
undertake these onerous tasks. To 
these urban areas, great and small, 
must be added the open country 
ranging from hill and moor to normal 
rural England. The wilder country is 
being scheduled under special legis- 
lation as national parks. 


“Three-Tier” Machinery 


What other machinery better than 
the existing county and county bor- 
ough set-up can I suggest? This is a 
large subject upon which a Boundary 
Commission made some valuable pro- 
posals a year or two ago—now, it 
seems, to be revived. But I believe 
that there must be a system of “‘three- 
tier” administration and planning: 
national (by means of a central com- 
mission); regional (with executive 
powers, the regions to be of a reason- 
able size—the “‘coffin” is too large, 
Lancashire too disjointed, but Great- 
er London is essential); and, lastly, 
local (on readjusted boundaries). 
By “tiers” I mean that the central 
commission would deal with main 
trunk roads and railways and air; 
location of basic industries and popu- 
lation; agricultural and forest re- 
serves. This would leave the relevant 
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Ministries free to exercise judicial 
functions, with appeal, when need 
be, to the Cabinet. Subdivision of 
powers and finance will not be easy, 
but it can be done provided there are 
“no more parades”’ of advisory com- 
mittees. 


The Need for Action 


Even more difficult than devising 
the right machinery is deciding what 
action, social, economic, and aes- 
thetic, is required. The recent publi- 
cation of Outrage and the daily work 
of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England show how inadequate 
in many respects are the results which 
our powers produce; and we are still 
uncertain as to many of the broader 
strategic policies which we should 
pursue. London, while it is unique, 
yet poses the problems of the normal 
great town in its most acute form. It is 
Megalopolis in the world sense that 
New York is, but it is also the over- 
grown, overblown, sprawling mass 
which is found everywhere, and for 
which remedies have been proposed 
and in small—all too small—part 
put into practice. 


Dispersal or Laissez-faire? 


The report on the 1951 census of 
Greater London and the five other 
great conurbations raises the funda- 
mental question as to what we are to 
do: are we to continue the present 
policy of dispersal or reverse it and 
concentrate ? The census has shown us 
something we already knew, but 
without certainty, that the efforts at 
dispersal have not made any notable 
impression on central London as the 
powerful magnet of employment: the 
million people who travel every 
morning into the County of London 
have not diminished. We know well 
what this diurnal movement of com- 
muters means in bodily and mental 
fatigue, waste of time and money. 
Though we still await the further 
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census report on the “‘usual residence 
and work place”’ of these commuters, 
there is enough information before us 
to raise that eternal dilemma, when 
to follow trends and when to fight 
against them. Is the former right—to 
bow to inevitable evolution—or is 
that a return to Victorian laissez- 
faire? Is the slowness of dispersal of 
home and work proof of failure ? 


The Best Remedy 


This is not the occasion for a con- 
troversy, but I am free to state my 
conviction that the best remedy for 
the million commuters, which we all 
agree should be reduced (they can 
never be wholly abolished), is to pur- 
sue much more vigorously the policy 
of decentralization, and especially 
decentralization of work: there is still 
a large number of people who should 
move out if we are to obtain the 
maximum reasonable densities which 
were proposed for the County of Lon- 
don and ‘which have been officially 
adopted. 

I am not going to suggest who is 
responsible for the slowness in achiev- 
ing the policy of dispersal. It may be 
remembered that there were four 
“destinations”: first, new towns; 
secondly, expanded existing towns, 
both within the area called Greater 
London, but beyond the green belt, 
which was to put a limit to continu- 
ous sprawl; thirdly, towns within 
about a fifty-mile radius, still faintly 
under London influence; and, finally, 
those at a distance beyond this. It 
was unfortunate that the Board of 
Trade, for probably good reasons of 
the moment, favoured the last and 
furthest of these four destinations, 
and so damped, or even prevented, 
the exodus of industry to the outer 
ring of Greater London. Faced with 
the alternative of “go to South 
Wales, or stay in Central London’, 
most firms chose to stay where they 
were. What many were ready to do 
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was to move to larger sites in the 
Greater London region—to cheaper 
land, avoidance of long daily jour- 
neys for workers, and, for the 
directors, easy touch with a small 
central office. 

Those that were able to move—or 
were forced out by some special 
government requirement—have not 
regretted it. Especially I do not think 
factory skyscrapers are popular com- 
pared with one-storey buildings. It is 
difficult to say how much industry 
would have moved out given a free 
hand and how much is tied to Central 
London, like the docks, but I believe 
much more could have moved than is 
often stated. Office work is another 
dispersal uncertainty over which 
much argument could take place. At 
the other end, “reception” was not 
organized as it might have been: 
new towns are, of course, difficult to 
get going—it is to our international 
credit that we have succeeded so well 
—their legal basis is top-heavy 
(largely owing to the susceptibility 
of the existing local authorities) ; the 
Town Development Act, intended to 
expand existing towns, has proved 
financially unsuccessful and has been 
operated sporadically between in- 
dividual towns, the “exporter” and 
the “receiver”. Finally, owing to a 
flaw in the Planning Act, factories 
vacated in central areas can be re- 
occupied without permission. 


The Example of Luton 


So the planner has suffered many 
rebuffs: should he give up and let 
things take their course? Are we 
merely fanatics; does not even Luton, 
that old-world maker of straw hats, 
make us despair? The Greater Lon- 
don Plan gave Luton a maximum 
population of 90,000 chiefly because 
its sole effluent for sewage is the 
River Lea, one of London’s chief 
water supplies. No amount of purifi- 
cation could prevent the stream from 
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killing fish, destroying vegetation, 
and disgusting thirsty cattle some 
six miles away. A successful lawsuit 
sought to restrain the corporation 
from this pollution: since then two 
successive factories have been allow- 
ed, each with about 1 million square 
feet, bringing up the estimated (or 
proposed) population to 200,000. Is 
this complete defeat of the planner ? 
Not necessarily: but Luton can now 
no longer be treated as part of 
Greater London—it must be taken 
as a new centre of the motor industry 
and the ample Ouse must swallow the 
sewage effluent and free the little 
Lea for London drinkers. But was 
this change ever considered in the 
context of my Brighton to Blackpool 
planning? What I am afraid of is 
that such decisions are taken at the 
highest level but without fullest con- 
sideration. 


Creation of Communities 


Are our new towns too narrow in 
their conception: instead of acting as 
mere relief of overcrowding should 
not they set up as new centres of 
energy and enterprise with due pre- 
caution against overgrowth by green 
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belt and other means? I was greatly 
impressed in the States by the green- 
belt town in Maryland and a new 
satellite in Queens. They were not 
only new local communities but out 
to capture shopping from their 
mighty metropolitan neighbours, or 
at any rate to make shopping easier 
and more comfortable than in those 
car-infested central areas. That is the 
way to promote decentralization. 

In contrast to this tall talk and 
these “‘latitudinarian” views, may I 
end with a quotation from my 
Greater London Report ? ‘““Dominat- 
ing the aim” (of central and outer 
London) “is the community idea— 
at one end the community of the 
Capital of the Commonwealth, at 
the other the communities of simple 
people whose work and _ existence 
happen to lie within this metro- 
politan region.” What goes for 
London goes for the whole of central 
industrial England—indeed, for the 
whole country. However high-aspir- 
ing or far-seeing our general ideas, let 
us never forget that, whether people 
live in village or in mighty city, it is 
the local existence that we must con- 
sider. 


Art and Social Passion 


“IT have puzzled people because I have set myself resolutely to become a 
painter, and yet have cared for people so very much. If I did not care for them, 
would not all that is not selfish in my artistic plans be lost? .. . If I did not care 
that little boys in the back streets should have some pleasure, the earnest faces 
of the little children, who stretched their heads out of the attic window into 
the sunlight on the first spring day that they might see the little lark and hear 
its full songs, would have no interest for me. . .’,—Ocravia HILt (1838-1912): 


Letter, about 1857. 


[Quoted in O.H. by W. T. Hill, 1956 (p. 50).] 








NATIONAL PARKS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Copies of this special (August) issue of Town AND Country PLANNING are available, 


price 2s. 6d., from the Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London WC2 
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TCPA OBSERVATIONS 
ON OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


The Executive of the Town and Country Planning Association 
has submitted these observations to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government on the Memorandum on the Control of Outdoor 
Advertisements issued by the Minister in June 1956. 


1. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association agrees that in many 
respects the results of advertisement 
control have been disappointing and 
it welcomes the Minister’s endeavour 
to find a more positive approach. 

2. In general the Association thinks 
that no advertisement should be 
erected so as to disfigure or injuri- 
ously affect the view of any rural 
scenery. This principle should apply 
to the whole countryside, and not 
only to national parks, green belts, 
and areas of great landscape value. 
In these special areas the very 
grandeur of the countryside often so 
dominates the scene that advertise- 
ments take a secondary place. On the 
other hand, the impact of advertise- 
ments in ordinary typical country- 
side may be made far worse by the 
very fact that the scenery is just 
ordinary and without the dominating 
features found in special areas. For 
these reasons the Association thinks 
that special control should be ex- 
tended to all rural areas. 

3. The Association agrees that 
special control should be applied to 
the finer parts of towns of archi- 
tectural and historic importance. 

4. As regards areas not subject to 
special control, the Association wel- 
comes the suggestion that there 
should be consultation between local 
planning authorities and the ad- 
vertising interests. One of the dis- 
appointing features of advertisement 
control in such areas has been the 


lack of any generally recognized 
principles and the Association would 
be pleased, in conjunction with 
representatives of the planning au- 
thorities and the advertisers, to under- 
take the formulation of a set of 
general principles for control. When 
this has been done the Association 
would be glad to give further con- 
sideration to what specific amend- 
ments should be made in _ the 
regulations. 


Special Control 


5. The Association agrees that the 
special control provisions are in some 
respects too rigid and regulations 
should be amended on the lines sug- 
gested in paragraph 7 of the Minis- 
ter’s memorandum. 

6. It is agreed that the dispensa- 
tion in favour of certain classes of 
existing advertisements in areas of 
special control is no longer justified 
in principle. On the other hand, the 
removal of the dispensation would 
create a situation in which advertise- 
ments of this type would have to be 
removed automatically or made the 
subject of express application. This 
might lead to a flood of applications, 
thus causing inconvenience to the 
local planning authorities in addition 
to causing resentment. The Associa- 
tion would suggest that an investiga- 
tion should be made of the number of 
advertisements likely to be involved 
before deciding whether or not to 
remove the dispensation. 
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Business Premises 


7. The Association wholeheartedly 
agrees with the criticisms which have 
been made about the clutter of 
advertisements on business premises 
and it agrees that it would be desir- 
able to remove the proviso to regula- 
tion 17(i). It would also be desirable 
to limit the amount of advertisement 
on business premises which is to 
enjoy deemed consent. This might 
be done by restricting the area of any 
building which may be covered in 
much the same way as already 
applies in areas of special control. 
This is one of the matters which the 
Association would be willing to dis- 
cuss with representatives of the 
local planning authorities and the 
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Illuminated Signs 


8. The Association sees no objec- 
tion to some relaxation of restriction 
on illuminated signs. 


Other Amendments 

g. The Association agrees with the 
proposals set out in paragraph 14 in 
the Minister’s memorandum. 

10. It is a major criticism of the 
present regulations that many people 
find them complicated and confusing. 
It is felt that this may be one reason 
for the sense of disappointment at the 
result of advertisement control. The 
Association recommends that when- 
ever changes are made, the regula- 
tions should be drafted clearly 
so that their intentions are readily 





advertisers. intelligible. 


New Town Finance 


(The following quotation from a book published nearly forty years ago is of 
interest in view of the current discussion on the future ownership and the 
distribution of surplus profits of the new towns.) 


“The elementary financial proposition of a garden city is that it acquires 
land at agricultural value and turns some of it into urban land; the ‘better- 
ment’, or extra value, after paying interest on the cost of site and development, 
being available for public purposes. Granted rapid development and the 
proper fixing of ground rents, the surplus is certain, so that the State as 
financier has an excellent investment. But in the first stages no adequate 
return is obtainable, so that security of the kind usually demanded by the 
State on housing schemes is not possible, nor is there any rateable value to be 
mortgaged. In some cases private investors and prospective residents would 
form trust companies and share the financial risks of the scheme: a form of 
co-operation which taps a good deal of public spirit and business ability and is 
not objectionable under proper safeguards. But the risks can be minimized 
by a careful choice of sites, by a guarantee of adequate development funds, 
and by State representation on the governing bodies of the new towns. When 
the initial stages were passed, and urban values had begun to accrue, the 
State might recede from its part in the control and become an ordinary 
mortgagee so long as the principles laid down were duly observed. ‘The annual 
surplus might be divided between the State and the cities.” —F. J. Osporn: 
New Towns After the War, ist edn, 1918. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF STOCKHOLM 


We print here, with the consent of the author, a slightly condensed 
version of the first part of a masterly study of the planning problems 
and policy of the City of Stockholm, by the former Planning 
Director of the City. In later issues we hope to present his analysis of 
the adopted policy of expansion of the city by town sections provid- 


ing local employment as well as housing, u 


as well as informative. 


metropolis. Town life, harder 
and fiercer, but, for many, 
richer in experience, excitement, and 
colour, is becoming intensified. ‘The 
roar of traffic and the buzz of voices 
is heard in Kungsgatan. Neon signs 
flash through the evening sky and a 
flood of light from shop windows 
sweeps over the crowds. The feeling 
of kinship, of participation in this 
spectacle, is an important element in 
that mysterious magnetism which 
the metropolis exerts. 
Theoretically it is possible to en- 
visage a future Stockholm concen- 
trated on the splendours of one big 


GF metropai is developing into a 


hich is candidly critical 


by SVEN MARKELIUS 


city. Many see in this an attractive 
idea which they think can be easily 
realized by rebuilding the whole 
inner town with tall buildings, ‘real 
skyscrapers”. Others object to any 
radical reconstruction, particularly 
where it concerns the residential 
quarters within the old toll gates. It 
is difficult to carry through and will 
be expensive. The authority for the 
preservation of cultural monuments 
is beginning to interest itself more 
and more in buildings from the 
1880s and 1890s and questions the 
propriety, from the point of view of 
cultural history, of any really sweep- 
ing reconstruction. But even accept- 


In the 1940s many blocks of flats were built in Stockholm. 
Royal Swedish Embassy 
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ing this viewpoint, the principle of a 
concentrated townscape can—it is 
suggested—be carried through by 
connecting areas of new develop- 
ment direct to the old inner town. 

There are many variations on the 
same theme, all of which resolve 
themselves into criticism of the vast 
expansion of the Stockholm urban 
area, and intermingled with the 
visions of metropolitan romantics are 
seemingly weighty arguments. We 
are reminded that within a few years 
the administrative area of the town 
will have been largely developed and, 
to some extent at least, with only low- 
density building. With a higher den- 
sity, it is suggested, a more economi- 
cal development would have been 
achieved, with an increased number 
of inhabitants, a cheaper traffic sys- 
tem, and shorter travelling distances. 
This would have been more con- 
venient for the population, nearer 
work, nearer the department stores, 
the opera, the theatre, and the dance 
hall. 

All this is more or less correct. 
Obviously there are alternatives to 
the planning principles adopted by 
Stockholm. But this does not mean 
that this planning has come about 
haphazardly. Possible alternatives 
have been carefully considered before 
being rejected. 


Density of the Inner Town 


Let us begin by examining the very 
familiar argument that better use 
ought to be made of the inner town 
instead of, as now, forcing people out 
to “‘suburbs far away in the country”’. 
At the beginning of the century the 
population was less than half that of 
today, and it was still believed that 
the real town would always be with- 
in the toll gates. Outside “‘town’’, 
idyllic housing estates were planned 
for a limited wealthy clientele. From 
1908 to the 1930s, a more popular 
garden-suburb type is developed. 
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The small cottage comes into the 
picture with the “garden cities’ of 
Bromma and Brannkyrka. By the 
end of the 1920s, we see how the 
inner-town type of building—flat- 
blocks—breaks through its former 
boundaries, and in the 1930s the free 
areas between the flowering garden 
city idylls are rapidly filled with rows 
of three-storey narrow flat-blocks 
(lamellas). 

Today, one can confidently claim 
that there is no practicable possi- 
bility of increasing the supply of 
dwellings within the inner town. The 
national dwelling-house survey of 
1943 forecast a reduction in this by at 
least 30 per cent as a result of clear- 
ance, raising of standards, and widen- 
ing of the city area. Investigations 
made later by the town planning 
office and the present town building 
office in connection with clearance 
and redevelopment of the older 
central dwelling areas have shown 
that, by adoption of drastic measures 
and by the use of extremely high 
buildings, twenty storeys or more, the 
number of dwellings available can 
possibly be kept at its present level. 
Any increase appears, however, still 
to be precluded. 

A more concentrated develop- 
ment of the land outside the inner 
town is, of course, one of the possible 
alternatives. Theoretically, it would 
have been possible—had it been 
begun in time—to build out the inner 
town concentrically to a _ million- 
peopled city in that compact form of 
which there are so many examples 
among older towns all over the world. 


Time Factor in Redevelopment 


When, in the 1940s, a catastrophic 
increase in the housing shortage 
necessitated a rapid expansion of new 
areas on a large scale, the dwelling 
areas within the inner town were 
practically all exploited. Outside this 
unit, sharply demarcated by the ter- 
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Swedish Travel Bureau 


The market square in the old town, Stockholm. 


rain, consideration had to be given to 
the broad belt of relatively new villas 
and to the groups of flat-blocks sub- 
sequently interspersed. Only at long 
sight, at twenty to thirty years, could 
one count on the possibility of creat- 
ing additional dwellings by intensify- 
ing the exploitation of this inner 
suburban ring comprising the main 
part of the Bromma and Brannkyrka 
areas. A speedy reconstruction of the 
inner-town areas then ripe for de- 
velopment was precluded by reason 
of the situation then prevailing. Even 
had it been possible to carry it 
through rapidly, it would have been 
useless as a means to combat the 
housing shortage, for, as already 
mentioned, it was not expected that 
it could give rise to any increase in the 
actual number of dwellings. 


The “Metropolitan” Ideal 


Thus it will not be possible to 
provide homes in the inner town for 


more than about 400,000 people, 
which means that, in the future, 
round about half a million Stock- 
holmers are going to be resident out- 
side. It is also certain that, within a 
broad belt around the inner town, 
any new building worth mentioning 
is and has long been out of the ques- 
tion, and will be so for some decades 
ahead. Both of these factors have had 
a decisive influence on the planning 
of the future Stockholm. This has 
been repeated over and over again, 
but the public is still being informed 
by temperamental critics that only 
the ill will of the authorities and 
lack of skill of the town planners is 
responsible for the fact that all the in- 
habitants of Stockholm cannot live 
in the inner town or its immediate 
vicinity. 

The concentrically built-up met- 
ropolis with a dominating city as the 
only main centre for administration, 
business life, culture, and recreation 
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—idealized in Communitas*—has, so 
far as Stockholm is concerned, been 
reduced to a mere speculation with 
no basis in fact by reason of the 
exploitation of its outer districts car- 
ried through for several decades. 
Stockholm has long since lacked all 
the qualifications for such a develop- 
ment. The initial position has, in- 
stead, logically justified a directly 
opposing principle: the breaking-up 
of the metropolis into a number of 
comparatively independent units. 


Peripheral Housing Department 


When the present heavy expansion 
first started ten years ago, it was 
necessary to resort to the peripheral 
parts of the town area for an im- 
mediate development on a suffici- 
ently large scale. 

The type of town which Stock- 
holm at this time represented had 
come into being by a gradual addi- 
tion to the heart of the town and its 
city. Around this, the new housing 
areas spread themselves out like a 
structureless mass. Their inhabitants 
felt isolated from the inner town 
through lack of comfortable and 
easy communications, in an environ- 
ment without working places and 
with none of the services and ameni- 
ties which would have afforded a 
feeling of well-being. Whilst the 
inner town’s residential quarters 
attracted with all the advantages of 
a metropolis, these suburbs seemed 
something incomplete and cut-off 
from all communal facilities. 

Against this background, it was 
only natural that the new-town 
quarters in the town’s periphery 
should be built to a different pro- 
gramme. They must be able to live 
their own lives. By locating industries 
and other productive activities there, 
it was desired to gain increased con- 
tact between dwelling and working 


* Percival and Paul Goodman: Com- 
munitas. University of Chicago Press. 
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place. A transfer of activities would 
also contribute to limiting growth of 
the inner town’s working places and 
counteract their encroachment on 
the central dwelling area. 


Necessity of Decentralization 


Here I touch on something very 
important: the essential connection 
between the planning of the inner 
and outer town. Impor.ant as it is 
that the new outer-town areas are 
provided with their own working 
places of sufficient scope and suitable 
choice, it is just as important that the 
growth of the inner town’s working 
areas shall be counteracted. If this 
does not take place by the plan- 
ned decentralization of activities 
not dependent upon locations in 
the inner town, then the already un- 
satisfactory position in regard to the 
supply of dwellings in relation to 
places of work within the inner town 
will deteriorate still further. 

The removal of an expanding and 
overcrowded enterprise from the 
inner town to one of the new outer- 
town districts often proves to be 
tempting to the owner in question. 
However, in order that such a re- 
moval may benefit not only the new 
district (by increasing its self-support 
in the matter of available employ- 
ment), but the town as a whole, it is 
important that the vacant premises 
should not automatically be taken 
into use for some other business. 
Where the site is suitable for dwell- 
ings, the land thus released should, 
through foresight in planning, be 
utilized to augment the scanty supply 
of such sites in the inner town. If not, 
such removals will result merely in 
the attraction of new enterprises to 
the capital, thereby increasing its 
difficulties in respect of traffic and 
housing. 

This obviously applies to the 
regional planning of the Stockholm 
area also. 
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Royal Swedish Embassy 


Prefabricated timber houses in a Stockholm suburb. 


Standards in Central Business Area 
The reconstruction of Lower Norr- 


malm, like the gradual rebuilding of 


the inner town as a whole, must, with 
the object of preventing the ousting 
of residential areas by reason of a 
growing business area, be directed 
towards a well-balanced land de- 
velopment. At the same time, the 
rapidly increasing traffic must be 
afforded the requisite space. An en- 
deavour must be made to find such 
building forms as with a relatively 
high floor-space index give good 
lighting conditions, spaciousness, and 
access to open areas. 

As to what shall be considered 
reasonable in regard to traffic cap- 
acity and access to parking places is 
a question of standards. It is clear, 
according to present traffic forecasts, 
that it would be impossible to cope 
with all the traffic which would 
appear if it were allowed to develop 


freely. It is a matter, therefore, of 


maintaining a balance between two 
equally important objects: to cope 
with motor traffic and to preserve the 
business concentration in the area. 
An essential condition for this is that 
private motoring, less vital to the 
functioning of the area than goods 
traffic and public transport, must to a 
certain extent be kept outside the 
inner-city area and served by parking 
facilities set up on the periphery. If 
any further expansion of the city area 
can be halted and if public transport, 
tube, bus, and tram, is sufficiently 
extended, the internal traffic in the 
city area will function satisfactorily 
even with this limitation. To a large 
extent, this will be a matter of 
pedestrian traffic, something which 
has been an important factor in the 
detailed layout of plans for the re- 
construction. In a city area where the 
pedestrian lanes and footpaths have 
acquired a convenient form, plea- 
santly protected from wind and 
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weather, where they offer variety, 
comfort, and freedom from _inter- 
secting traffic, people will readily 
walk short distances and perhaps 
gain time by so doing. 


Limiting Business Concentration 


The Lower Norrmalm investiga- 
tion of 1946 assumed that, in con- 
junction with the reconstruction, the 
number of people employed in the 
area would increase substantially, 
from some 62,000 to 97,000 at the 
most. 

Having regard to the increase 
in traffic now expected, the future 
detailed layout ought to aim at a less 
vigorous growth of the activities in 
this area. Those parts of Lower 
Norrmalm now being built between 
Hotorget and Sveaplatsen cannot, in 
this respect, be considered to deter- 
mine the standards, as there was a 
special reason for the comparatively 
high floor-space index here (3-0 
against a former 2-7 in this area). 

From the very beginning of the 
reconstruction of Lower Norrmalm, 
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it was necessary to make provision for 
a rapidly increasing number of city 
businesses evacuated in conjunction 
with the process of redevelopment. 
By reason of the fact that the town was 
able to become owner of the greater 
part of this area, it has been possible 
to carry through a plan for a uniform 
and effective traffic installation, com- 
prising (inter alia) three basement 
floors for use as stores, loading and 
garage space and with access from 
Sveavagen, Slojdgatan, Hollandar- 
gatan, and Brunnsgatan. It has also 
been possible to deal with pedestrian 
traffic in a variety of ways by lanes 
separated from motor traffic, e.g. 
from Drottninggatan under Svea- 
platsen and through Sergelgatan 
towards Hotorget. ‘The terrace roof 
over the two-storey shop buildings 
between tall blocks and on both sides 
of Sergelgatan and Sveavagen will 
also form part of a network of 
pedestrian lanes, separated from 
motor traffic, which will cross the 
area in different directions. 
(To be continued.) 


_——————_ 
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BIG CITIES AS NEW TOWN BUILDERS 


This article discusses the possibility of a few new towns being 


promoted by the greater city authorities, and concludes that whether 


they can or not, further schemes under the New Towns Act are 


necessary. 


OULD THE large urban au- 
C thorities build new towns? 
Manchester City and London 
County Councils have for some time 
been considering the practicability of 
launching their own new town pro- 
jects. Birmingham City Council, 
having taken a close look at the prob- 
lems of site selection and capital ex- 
penditure, says it is a job for the 
Government. Ministerial policy, how- 
ever, seems to be that local govern- 
ment ought to be able to handle the 
task of transferring people and em- 
ployment to new towns as well as to 
expanding towns; and that the part 
of central government should be con- 
fined to advice on site selection and 
the provision of certain financial 
assistance. 

Two financial inducements are 
offered. First, the “‘overspill’’ sub- 
sidy of £24 is payable to the exporting 
authority in respect of schemes “‘the 
general character of which is similar 
to development for the purposes of a 
new town under the New Towns 
Act.” Presumably, too, the Minister 
will also pay the additional £8-for- 
ten-years subsidy for houses built and 
let to people moving with their jobs 


from the congested centre. Since half 


of this £8 is recoverable from the ex- 
porting authority, the total Govern- 
ment subsidy would thus be £28 a 
year for the first ten years, and £24 
thereafter. 

The second inducement is by far 
the more important. The Minister 
seems willing to pay the 50 per cent 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


grant (under the Town Develop- 
ment Act) towards the cost of extend- 
ing water and sewerage services. For 
a new town project of worthwhile 
size this could involve an outright 
grant in the region of a million 
pounds. 


Advantages and Difficulties 


Undoubtedly there are advantages 
to the large authority in tackling the 
job itself. For example, as its in-city 
or in-county building programme 
runs down through shortage of sites, 
the attention of its planners, archi- 
tects, and engineers can be directed to 
preparing and starting the new town 
scheme. More concentrated effort 
can be made to secure the removal 
of those industrial and commercial 
firms whose presence and personnel 
accentuate most urgently the prob- 
lem of congestion. Not least among 
the advantages from the city’s point 
of view is that a much closer relation- 
ship might be established between its 
housing list and the lettings in the 
new town. 

There are many technical and 
administrative difficulties, but, given 
the will, these could be overcome. 
One such difficulty is that the 50 per 
cent grant can only be paid to the 
local authority of the receiving dis- 
trict. No doubt a formal agreement 
that the large authority acts as agent 
of the district council would meet the 
case. But the need of such an agree- 
ment implies that such a_ project 
would be well-nigh impossible with- 
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out the fullest co-operation of the 
district council, and, for that matter, 
of the county council as well. The 
choice of site must obviously be based 
on regional considerations. But the 
small town or rural district council 
of the appropriate site might fear the 
virtual swamping of its identity by 
“development of a new town char- 
acter’’. 


Machinery for Development 


Given a suitable and agreed site, 
the large authority has to consider the 
problems of administration and of the 
financing of a huge capital project. 
To the first problem the simplest 
answer would seem to be a set-up 
analogous to that of a new town de- 
velopment corporation with a special 
committee of the council to do the 
work of the board. This committee 
could be responsible directly to the 
parent council; should have a large 
measure of administrative freedom 
within broad policy limits; and should 
maintain the closest possible contact 
with the council and people of the 
receiving district. 

This new town committee could, 
as present development corporations 
do, submit a comprehensive annual 
report, incorporating a detailed de- 
velopment and financial account. At 
the start of each year it could submit 
its programme for that year. The 
authorization of funds by the parent 
council should, ideally, be made 
annually in advance of requirements ; 
the amount being determined by the 
need to maintain a brisk rate of pro- 
gress and a satisfactory balance be- 
tween housing, industrial, commer- 
cial, and social development. 


The Initial Financial Deficiency 


It is here that the second major 
difficulty occurs: could the large 
urban authority afford expenditure 
on the necessary scale? A town for 
50,000 people might cost from £30 
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to £40 millions. It is true that this 
expenditure would probably be 
spread over twenty years, and that a 
considerable part of it would fall on 
other public bodies and _ private 
enterprise. In the long run it would 
pay, but in the early years the costs 
of land acquisition and development, 
roads and services could involve an 
annual deficiency of £70,000, per- 
haps more if development was very 
rapid. A council as developing authority 
cannot run into deficit, as a new town 
corporation or private company can, post- 
poning the repayment of capital and 
interest until such time as revenue exceeds 
outgoings. ‘The LCC, with a penny- 
rate product of more than £400,000, 
could no doubt face expenditure of 
this order. But would Birmingham or 
Manchester, with penny-rate pro- 
ducts of £61,000 and £44,000, feel 
able to do so? Is there not a danger 
that the annual grants of funds would 
be determined by what the city 
council thought it could afford, and 
not what its new town really needed 
for healthy growth ? 

In time a balanced scheme should 
pay for itself, but it might be ten or 
fifteen years before this happy stage is 
reached. In this transitional period 
proper growth would be distorted if 
the new town’s needs were a subject 
of the annual rate-fixing battle. On 
the other hand, if the exporting 
authority did make money available 
on the necessary scale, while allowing 
the development body reasonable 
freedom in its application of funds to 
various ends, some of the more un- 
fortunate consequences of the exces- 
sively strict Treasury supervision of 
present new town expenditure would 
be avoided. 

The third difficulty follows from 
this. Would the exporting authority 
take a broad view of the reduction in 
its total population and not insist 
that the large majority of those mov- 
ing to the new town should come 
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directly from its housing list? The 
determining factor ought to be the 
needs of the firms for houses for their 
employees, and for applicants pos- 
sessing the required skills in filling 
any vacancies that later occur. It is 
only in filling these vacancies that, as 
at present, the housing lists can be 
combed for people equipped in the 
required skills. Only 42 per cent of 
those who have moved to the London 
new towns had previously applied to 
a London authority for a house, but 
80 per cent have in fact moved from 
London. No doubt both percentages 
could be raised. But it would take a 
strong and determined city council 
to resist the political pressures that 
housing lists can engender. 

There are other and equally 
obvious local political problems, 
though none are insoluble, given the 
will as well as the means. County 
councils stand to gain considerably 
from new town schemes within their 
boundaries. In the not-so-long run 
the increase in rateable values more 
than compensates for the expendi- 
ture on county services, as Hert- 
fordshire’s experience has shown. A 
thriving urban community in a rural 
setting brings many other, less readily 
measured but none the less real, 
advantages. In brief, county councils 
would do well to co-operate. 

The vital question, however, is why 
the Government should prefer the 
large authorities to do the jobs them- 
selves, when, for all but one of them, 
the task seems to strain their capaci- 
ties. In the initiation of a Govern- 
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ment-sponsored new town some 
people see certain difficulties in the 
designation procedure which, it can 
be said, have the result of the 
Minister eventually sitting as judge 
on his own case. Despite this, how- 
ever, the argument seems over- 
whelmingly in favour of Govern- 
ment action under the New Towns 
Act. It may well be claimed that the 
exporting authority should make a 
sizeable contribution towards the 
capital costs in the early years. But if 
it is to act as principal, Government 
assistance considerably in excess of 
that offered at present would appear 
to be necessary. 

Under the New Towns Act, too, 
the Government lends all the money, 
which is eventually repaid, instead of 
having to make large capital grants. 
The development corporation mach- 
inery has proved its effectiveness. It 
is divorced from local political pres- 
sures, and the Minister can choose his 
own body of experts to supervise the 
task, and thus ensure that good 
planning and efficient administra- 
tion are obtained. Some experienc- 
ed teams are now or will soon be 
available for transfer to new projects. 

Finally, of course, it is the scale of 
action that is all-important. Perhaps 
Manchester or Birmingham could 
tackle a modest new town project 
successfully and the LCC could no 
doubt launch a bigger one. But at 
least a dozen more new towns are 
desperately needed now, and only 
the Government has the resources to 
measure up to this task. 


Chelsea on the Brink 


“South of this town (Kensington) stands Chelsea, a town of palaces, and 
which by its new extended buildings seems to promise itself to be made one 
time or other a part of London, I mean London in its new extended capacity, 
which if it should once happen, what a monster London must be, extending 
(to take it in a line) from the farther end of Chelsea, west, to Deptford Bridge, 
east, which I venture to say, is at least eleven miles.” —DeEFoe: Tour Through 


England and Wales (1724). 
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Open Spaces: Official Standards 

We are glad to be able to give a 
round of applause to the MHLG for 
its Technical Memorandum No. 6: Open 
Spaces (1956). We turned its pages 
- with fear and trembling in view of 
the sadly reactionary line syste- 
matically taken in recent years by the 
Ministry on the even more important 
matter of housing density. But to our 
relief it does not recommend any cut 
in the well-known standard of six 
acres a thousand population put for- 
ward by the National Playing Fields 
Association and reaffirmed by them 
in March 1955. And though it has to 
recognize the early unattainability of 
that standard in some places, it seems 
to us to avoid encouraging authori- 
ties to lower their sights because of 
immediate practical difficulties. The 
standard is very clearly defined: the 
six acres a thousand must all be land 
permanently reserved for playing 
fields, and should preferably be in 
public ownership, though privately 
owned land may be included if avail- 
able for residents of the district and 
if fully used. Woodlands, commons, 
pleasure grounds, and ornamental 
gardens and other open spaces not 
usable for organized games are not 
included in the six acres; nor in 
general are school playing fields— 
though an exception may be made 
for dual use under definite agree- 
ments. 

In addition it is recommended that 
not less than one acre a thousand 
population should be reserved in 
plans for parks and gardens; and it is 
made clear that in many cases the 
demand will be greater. Reference is 
made without comment to the Allot- 
ments Advisory Committee’s Report 


(HMSO 1950) recommending four 
acres a thousand as a general “‘tar- 
get”’ for allotments; and this measure, 
we consider, is necessary in areas 
where house gardens are prevailingly 
small. As minima, the standards in 
this memorandum appear to us to be 
reasonable, and their official en- 
dorsement at this moment is a 
stroke in favour of humane planning. 
Their bearing on redevelopment 
policy in congested cities is dis- 
cussed in our Editorial. 


Tour to Spain and Portugal, 1957 
Inquiries already received for par- 
ticulars of the I CPA tour to Portugal 
and Southern Spain (25 April to 
11 May 1957) indicate that places in 
the limited party are likely to be in 
good demand. It is advisable there- 
fore that any persons interested 
should inform the Association as soon 
as possible. As the party will be met 
by planning experts, architects, and 
other specialists in the countries 
visited, it is important that it should 
contain a proportion of councillors, 
technicians, and administrators (with 
their wives or other friends and 
relations), but there is no professional 
or other qualification for joining the 
party, which is intended to be a holi- 
day as well as an opportunity to get to 
know something of the towns and 
countrysides of Spain and Portugal. 


TCPA National Conference, 1956 


The first paper at the Conference 
at London County Hall on 29 
November, following the opening by 
Mr Duncan Sandys, will be given by 
Mr Henry W. Wells, Frics, Chair- 
man of the Hemel Hempstead New 
Town Development Corporation, in- 
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stead of by Mrs Evelyn Denington, 
toc. His subject will be “The Re- 
development of Centres of Expanded 
Towns’’. In the afternoon of the same 
day Lord Chorley, MA, jp, will speak 
on “Green Belts’. 

On Friday, 30 November, Sir 
Frederic J. Osborn will discuss 
“Housing Densities’; and in the 
afternoon a Brains Trust on “‘Plan- 
ning Principles and Problems” will be 
staffed by Mr Desmond Heap, LLM, 
ptp1, Mr W. G. Fiske, cBE, tcc, Mr 
Gilbert McAllister, mA, Mr C. A. C. 
Turner, cBE, and Mr Clough Wil- 
liams-Ellis, FRIBA. (See announce- 


ment on page 599.) 


The Parties and Planning 


On the whole the major issues of 


town planning have not become party 
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i Brighton Art Gallery 

This painting, “Building the Tower of Babel’’, by Joachim Patinir, is in the Brighton Art 

Gallery. The subject was referred to in Planning Commentary in the October issue of 
Town AND Country PLANNING. 


counters. We hope this freedom may 
continue. But planners must take 
note of the movements of opinion in 
the parties on the related matter of 
housing. The press reports of the 
Labour and Conservative conferences 
disclose no divergence of interest, not 
indeed any interest at all, in planning 
policy. The Tories, presumably, are 
happy about Mr Sandys’s consistent 
adherence to the principle of dis- 
persal. And the Labour Party’s book- 
let, Homes of the Future, supports the 
policy in terms not less explicit than 
Mr Sandys’s; it would indeed enlarge 
the programme, increase the TDA 
grants, and introduce national ma- 
chinery for housing in expanded 
towns. Assured of bi-partisan support, 
Mr Sandys, we may trust, will move 
faster with the policy. Competition 
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between parties as to which will get 
on with dispersal the more rapidly 
must be welcomed by all planners. 
On housing, the two parties’ polic- 
ies differ radically, and both are dar- 
ing. Labour proposes the general 
public purchase of tenanted rent- 
controlled dwellings, using, besides 
the argument for a fairer equating of 
new and old rents, the argument that 
private owners cannot or will not 
provide the vast capital sums needed 
for modernizing or replacing sub- 
standard properties. At the same time 
Labour would favour home-owner- 
ship by people who prefer it—‘“‘for 
good psychological and social rea- 
sons’’—and encourage it with 100 
per cent loans for up to thirty or 
thirty-five years. Local authorities 
would be compelled to offer such 
loans, and would be guaranteed 
against losses. Owner-occupiers wish- 
ing to sell would have to give the local 
authority the first option. Tenants of 
private leasehold houses would be 
given the right to buy the freehold at 
the end of the lease. The Labour book- 
let is very well prepared, and worth 
reading even by those who disagree 
with its main proposals. There are in- 
cidental suggestions for liberalizing 
housing management that will appeal 
to tenants—whether or not they 
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spring from anxiety to dispel the fear 
of large-scale council ownership. 


Rent-Control under Notice 


The Government party, through 
the mouth of Mr Sandys, replies with 
an announcement that rent-control is 
to be abolished as rapidly as practic- 
able. Details are not yet available, 
but obviously a widespread rise of 
rents before a change of Government 
will greatly alter the terms of the 
public acquisition proposed by La- 
bour. As to whether release of control 
will lead to much modernization and 
improvementof antiquated dwellings, 
judgement will differ. Under either 
party’s policy the rents of the older 
dwellings will rise; but whether and 
when they will reach a level fairly 
comparable with the cost rents of new 
houses (the economic ideal) we can- 
not guess. Whichever party’s method 
prevails—and in practice it is likely to 
be a blend of both—planners can 
hardly deplore a change that reduces 
the most unfair and regressive gap 
between the rents of bad and old 
dwellings and new and good ones. 
But, brave as they both are, neither 
party has yet had the wisdom (or the 
courage perhaps ?) to propose abolish- 
ing the prodigal and socially in- 
jurious differential subsidy on flats. 





London Suburbs in the 1720s 


“The villages round London partake of the influence of London, so much, 
that it is observ’d as London is encreased, so are they all encreased also, and 
from the same causes. . . The same appears to an extreme in Middlesex. .. 
(Hackney) is so remarkable for the retreat of wealthy citizens, that there is at 
this time near a hundred coaches kept in it; tho’ I will not join with a certain 
satyrical author, who said of Hackney, that there were more coaches than 
Christians in it... 

“There is not anything more fine in their degree than most of the buildings 
this way; only with this observation, that they are generally belonging to the 
middle sort of mankind, grown wealthy by trade, and who still taste of 
London; some of them live both in the city, and in the country at the same 
time: yet many of these are immensely rich.”,-—DANiEL DEFOE: Tour Through 
England and Wales (1724). 
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‘The Higher Insanity” 


From Mrs Gladys Keable, St Francis 

House, Welwyn Garden City : 

Since my meat is sometimes your 
poison, I hasten to thank you for a 
specially “‘meaty” issue of T & CP, 
in which I enjoyed the excellent 
article on the church in the village, 
and also your own flight into the 
rarefied atmosphere of Swedenborg. 

Much could be said on eschatology, 
but no doubt your ration of theo- 
logical space has been used up for 
months to come, so I confine myself to 
commending the subject to you on 
the ground that you will find your- 
self as usual plumb in the middle of 
your own deepest interest. This I take 
to be community planning on the 
basis of the fullest realization of 
human needs: in this case the need 
for the integration of the material and 
spiritual through spatial symbols. 

For eschatology is, as you detect, a 
kind of spiritual geography, starting 
from the fact, observed from the time 
that our first ancestor stood upright 
and scanned the horizon, that he was 
in the exact physical centre of the 
world. How much he felt the need, 
though he could not articulate it, to 
be also at the heart and centre of 
reality!—which he dimly felt to be 
very near him, or even in him; yet he 
also felt separated from it. And so he 
sought by images, of heaven and hell, 
of pre-creational chaos and ultimate 
catastrophe, to find and express his 
true place and function in the uni- 
verse, where he is so obviously both 
the centre and yet not the centre. 

Of these images, which give as- 
tonishing depth to the most primitive 
cosmologies, the most interesting to 
the town planner are: the vertical 
images of the sacred mountain; the 
tree or pillar of life passing through 
the axis of the world; the ladder be- 
tween heaven and earth etc. ; and the 
horizontal image of the circle, the 


magic boundary of the sacred space 
of which the tree or mountain is the 
centre, and which is felt to be the 
place of material creation and spiri- 
tual renewal. Later, all temples, 
sacred towns, palaces, and even 
domestic dwellings, were built on this 
cosmological pattern, within the 
circle of the town wall. The Ziggurat 
(also featured in your October issue) 
is an example of such an attempt at 
linking the material and the spiritual 
world, and this throws new light on 
the architects’ perennial passion for 
vertical adventure. Certainly this 
passion is often corrupted by the ends 
to which it is put (e.g. the Tower of 
Babel), but the instinct is ineradic- 
able if man is a spiritual being, ex- 
pressing by material images the 
heights and depths of relationship 
between the individual, the com- 
munity, and the universe. 

Do we begin to see why the dis- 
appearance of the church spire, at the 
town centre, may be having a more 
disintegrating effect on human com- 
munity than we realize in new 
areas, where the image of this literal 
“aspiration” of man to find his true 
centre is missing? The town planner 
who takes seriously his responsibility 
for the images of personality and com- 
munity which he creates in his build- 
ings and layouts could nowadays 
more intelligibly pursue paradise in 
the works of Mircea Eliade, than in 
those of Swedenborg. Only fragments 
of it, alas, can yet be obtained in 
English (cf. Year Book of Contempor- 
ary Thought, Sheed & Ward, vol. 
2), but even these should whet the 
appetite for Eliade’s French writings. 

“Excelsior!” then to the cosmo- 
logical quest of the Higher Insanity, 
which may yet prove to be man’s 
surest way home. Yes, sir, as I said at 
the beginning, you might find your- 
self ‘plumb in the middle’. 
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OF CLUTTER 


The author suggests that the problem of advertisement clutter on 


business premises can be solved by voluntary control within the 


outdoor advertising industry. The Editor of Town AnD Coun- 


TRY PLANNING would welcome other 


LUTTER ON business premises 
is nothing new. Shops from 
time immemorial have dis- 
played advertisements of the goods 
they sell, or the services they provide. 
The first reaction of any manu- 
facturer, or retailer, who has some- 
thing to sell is to advertise it. One 
does not need to be a business man to 
understand that an article will not sell 
itself if left quietly stacked on a shelf. 
Somebody has to be told that it is 
there, ready to be sold on demand, 
and that it is worth buying. 


Economics of Advertising 


The intense competition which 
has been experienced in almost all 
spheres of production in recent years 
has created a corresponding intensive 
competition in retailing, for ob- 
viously retailing is part of the process 


These three examples of shop exteriors in the north of England illustrate the difficulties of 
control. 





views on this subject. 

by wW. J. LEAPER 
of production. The process of pro- 
duction is not complete until the 
article is in the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

Some may extol this increased 
competition on the grounds that the 
consumer must benefit—that is why 
“restrictive practices”’ in all branches 
of industry are frowned upon by 
some people. Others may deplore it 
on the ground that carried to a 
logical conclusion it is ruinous, it 
turns profits into losses, cuts “mar- 
gins”, and means less employment 
with the prospect of less income for 
those who man the great industries. 
The arguments in favour of one or 
other of these views are endless. The 
individual manufacturer or retailer, 
living in a highly competitive society, 
takes the view that he must advertise 
or go out of business. 


TO" 
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Alternatives in Outdoor 
Advertising 


Since this country ridded itself of 
its war-time controls a few years ago, 
advertising has become more com- 
petitive, and in outdoor advertising 
the demand for sites has exceeded the 
supply. At the same time, the pro- 
vision of new sites has been curtailed 
by the necessity of applying for 
“express consent” for ordinary posi- 
tions which did not come within the 
definition of ‘“‘business premises’’. 
On these, subject to certain require- 
ments as to size of letters, etc., and the 
height of the display, advertisements 
can be displayed by “deemed con- 
sent”. 

It must be apparent that if there 
are two classes of sites, one which is 
available only by express consent, 
and the other available by deemed 
consent, any curtailment in the 
facilities obtainable by express con- 
sent must result in increased pressure 
of demand for the deemed consent 
positions, that is, on business premises. 
In other words, advertisers have fre- 
quently been driven to the shops for 
advertising sites, by the very diffi- 
culty of obtaining “‘off-the-premises”’ 
sites. 

This is not the only factor which 
has led to the development of 
clutter’, but it is one of them. An- 
other factor is the obvious one, that 
many manufacturers and retailers 
like to make the announcement that 
their particular brand of article is 
sold at that particular shop or garage. 
Hence, for one reason or another, 
“clutter? on shops has increased. 


Practical Problem of Control 
Nobody likes it and everybody 
agrees that “‘something must be 
done”. But what ? Nobody seems to 
have a satisfactory answer. One thing 
seems clear: that is that clutter can- 
not be cleared up by the machin- 
ery of law. The planning officer wha 
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shuts one eye to the economic neces- 
sity of outdoor advertising, and then 
shuts his other eye to the impossibility 
of dealing with the display of hun- 
dreds of thousands of advertisements 
is indeed doubly blind. But planning 
officers, in practice, do have regard 
to economics—indeed, one or two 
set themselves up as “economists” 
and declare that advertising is not 
necessary—and the majority give the 
maximum co-operation to advertis- 
ing interests. 

Further, they all seem to agree that 
to be compelled to go through the 
challenge procedure for every ad- 
vertisement on every shop and every 
garage throughout the country would 
be a nightmare. Of course, no plan- 
ning officer wants to do this, or could 
do it even if he wanted to. What most 
planning authorities and their offic- 
ers want is control that works with the 
minimum of effort. None of them 
really desires to go to the extreme 
limit and say that there should not be 
any advertising at all on a shop, but 
some toy with ideas of limitation by 
number, or by size, or by the area of 
wall available for advertising. The 
Ministry, in its recent memorandum, 
too, seems to be thinking on these 
lines. 





Limitation by Number or Size 


Theoretically, such systems of con- 
trol perhaps seem attractive, but in 
practice each of them, or all of them 
together, would prove to be unwork- 
able. Some shops, apart from the 
trader’s announcement and descrip- 
tion, carry no advertising at all, for 
the simple reason that there is no 
room for even the smallest advertise- 
ment. Some, too, do not advertise any 
particular product, for a variety of 
reasons, such as non-suitability of the 
type of business. But for the shops 
which do use outdoor advertising, 
can any sort of control by limitation 
be effective ? The size of the advertise- 
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ment has nothing to do with the 
amenity of the shop, unless the 
advertisement itself is out of pro- 
portion. A sixteen-sheet poster can be 
far too large on some shops, but can 
be admirably suited to the outside 
flank wall of others. 

If a planning officer insists on 
nothing larger than a double-crown, 
or four-sheet, he is faced with the un- 
doubted fact that in some circum- 
stances four four-sheets can be ob- 
jectionable where one sixteen-sheet is 
not. 

The same type of argument is 
applicable to any attempt at control 
by limiting the number of advertise- 
ments that a shop can display. Two 
advertisements on a shop may well be 
two too many. The next door shop 
could carry four and still have a neat 
and tidy appearance. Limitation by 
area of the wall would also be un- 
workable and unfair. 


Impossibility of Administration 


Whichever of these three systems is 
attempted, it could not be operated. 
Supposing any one of these methods 
was adopted, how many planning 
officials would’ be required to go 
round to the shops, checking sizes, 
numbers, or the areas covered with 
advertisements? Any attempt to 
work regulations based on these lines 
would collapse. Can anyone imagine 
officials continually calling on shop- 
keepers saying: ‘You have three ad- 
vertisements there instead of two: 
take one down or you will be in 
trouble’; or, ‘“That advertisement is 
too large: reduce it or you will be 
prosecuted”’; or “‘You are entitled to 
only nine square feet of advertising 
on your shop wall: you have ten 
square feet. Cut it down or I will 
serve you with an_ enforcement 
order ?” 

Many planning officers and their 
staffs would not attempt to enforce 
regulations based on such comparative 
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trivialities. They have far too much 
to do in the more important activi- 
ties of planning. Where they did 
attempt to enforce such regulations 
they would be met with burning re- 
sentment; they would bring ridicule 
on themselves, and derision on the 
whole conception of planning. 


Limitation to Trader’s Name 


Some planning officers, realizing 
all this, say that advertising should be 
confined to a shopkeeper’s name and 
description. He should, for intance, 
be permitted to say that he is a 
‘‘Baker’’, with the implication that he 
sells bread, but that he should not be 
allowed to say that he sells “Hovis 
bread”. Presumably in such circum- 
stances he would be allowed to put 
up the sign “Ice Cream’, but not 
“Walls’,” or ‘‘Lyons’,” or “El- 
dorado’’, and so on. 

Limitation on these lines is just as 
ridiculous as the other forms of 
limitation. Planning control cannot 
put back the clock by making it diffi- 
cult to sell by branded names and it 
would be a highly improper use of 
planning machinery to attempt to do 
sO. 


The Process of Selling 


For the benefit of planning experts 
who are not acquainted with the 
modern methods of selling, the follow- 
ing illustration by the late Sir Charles 
Higham is worth the re-telling. He 
described two methods of purchasing 
cocoa in a grocer’s shop, the old- 
fashioned and the modern, as follows: 
1. “I want some cocoa.” 

‘“Yes, Madam. How much ?” 

“Oh, I should think a quarter of a 

pound ; no, perhaps halfa pound.” 

‘Thank you, Madam.” (He begins 

weighing the cocoa and packing it 
up.) 

‘Is that good cocoa ?” 

“Very good, Madam.” 

“It’s the best, I hope.” 
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“Well, I’ve never heard any com- 

plaints.” 

“*T suppose even cocoas vary ?” 

“Yes, they do, very much.” 

“T thought the last lot I had was 

very tasteless.”’ 

“I’m sorry to hear that. I think 

you'll find this better.” 

“T hope so. How much ?” 

“One shilling and three _half- 

pence.” 

“Have you change for two shil- 

lings ?”’ 

“Thank you, Madam.” 

““Good-day.”’ 

*““Good-day, Madam.” 

2. “Quarter pound tin of Cadbury’s 
please.’ (Customer puts the mon- 
ey on the counter. Salesman 
reaches out the familiar tin and 
hands it over.) 

The fact is, of course, that today 
nobody buys anything in the “‘raw’’. 
Planning which permits the adver- 
tising of cocoa, but not Cadbury’s, is 
unthinkable in these days. Even 
planners have stopped going to a 
garage and asking for “Petrol”. They 
buy “‘Regent”’ or “‘Esso”’ or whatever 
make they want. No doubt as 
motorists they take frequent ad- 
vantage of deemed consent advertis- 
ing on garages. 


What is the Answer? 


Pointing out the impossibilities of 
alternative methods of control, how- 
ever, is not enough. ‘“‘Clutter’’ is 
there for all the world to see and if the 
advertising and selling communities 
are not alive to the necessity of dealing 
with it, they too are out of touch with 
the conceptions of modern society. 
The trouble with planners, and with 
advertisers, very frequently is that 
they have “‘single-purpose’’ minds. 
They achieve their results. They plan 
beautifully, or they sell effectively, 
but neither beautiful towns with no 
industry to keep them alive nor 
thriving factories and shops set in 
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ugly surroundings are in keeping 

with the needs and views of today. 
The problem of “‘clutter”’ on shops 

can be solved, but I suggest it can be 
solved only on the following lines: 

1. The continuance of the present 
conception of “‘deemed consent” 
advertising on business premises, 
maintaining the principle that a 
retailer has the right to advertise 
the goods he sells. 

2. Intensive propaganda among all 
those who use this form of ad- 
vertising, particularly through 
their trade associations, to work out 
some system of voluntary control, 
for the purpose of eliminating 
excess usage. 

3. That machinery for consultation 
between planners, advertisers, re- 
tailers, etc.. at all levels, should be 
created, to settle differences of 
opinion. 


Case for Voluntary Limitation 


Of course, there are some who will 
say that such voluntary limitation 
would not work. There are several 
answers to this. The first is that the 
advertising industry is well used to 
voluntary controls in other respects, 
and that wherever they have been 
tried, they have worked well. The 
second is that if the industry fails to 
deal with the problem, then the 
planners still have the benefit of the 
regulations—which of course would 
always be available to any planning 
authority who wishes to use them. 

To put it in a nutshell: “clutter” 
can be abolished by voluntary agree- 
ment between the interests concerned. 

I ought to explain that the views | 
have here expressed are my own, 
arrived at after what I hope has been 
a careful analysis of the possibilities. 
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THE PROTECTION OF NATURE 


IN THE USSR 


To the accounts of National Parks policy in our issues of Sep- 
tember and October we are now able to add this description of 


parallel measures of preservation in Soviet Russia. 


the form of nature protection 

practised in the USSR approach- 
es the national park concept as it is 
known elsewhere in the world, and it 
is hardly surprising that few publish- 
ed accounts of Soviet work in this 
sphere are readily available for refer- 
ence. However, in 1954 Ralph H. 
Jones, a member of the American 
National Parks Association at that 
time studying Russian affairs at 
Columbia University’s Russian In- 
stitute, prepared and published an 
interesting and informative paper 
entitled ‘‘Nature Protection behind 
the Iron Curtain’’. More recently, in 
June of this year, Professor L. K. 


I 1s difficult to say just how closely 


Shaposhnikov of the Academy of 


Sciences of the USSR spoke on the 
subject of zapovedniks (nature pre- 
serves) and their role in solving prob- 
lems of the protection of nature in the 
USSR at the Fifth General Assembly 
of the International Union for the 
Protection of Nature in Edinburgh. 
It is principally from these sources 
that the factual material for this 
account has been drawn. 


3,600,000 Acres Preserved 


Two nature preserves were ap- 
parently established during the nine- 
teenth century, one the Bielovie- 
zhskaya Wilderness Preserve astride 
the border of White Russia and 
Poland and the other the Lagode- 
khski Preserve in the Caucasus 
Mountains, although both, according 
to Soviet sources, were maintained 
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by the Tsarists of the day purely as 
royal hunting grounds. The first 
State zapovednik—a term more ac- 
curately translated as nature pre- 
serve than national park—to be 
established under Soviet rule was the 
Astrakhanski Preserve in 1919. In the 
following year the Ilmienski Zapoved- 
nik was set up and in 1g21 Lenin 
issued a decree which determined the 
order of establishing nature preserves 
over the whole area of the Soviet 
Union. Today there are forty zapo- 
vedniks of one type or another cover- 
ing over 3,600,000 acres of Soviet 
territory and employing nearly two 
hundred scientists in the field. 


Methods of Administration 
Until 1951, according to R. A. 


Jones, the zapovedniks were ad- 


ministered by the union republics, 
the country’s largest territorial sub- 
divisions, and consequently corres- 
ponded administratively to the State 
and forest parks of America rather 
than to the national parks. He also 
states that until that year a consider- 
ably greater number of zapovedniks 
existed and suggests that the reduc- 
tion to forty was occasioned by a 
pressing demand for the agricultural, 
forestry, and mineral exploitation of 
some of the territories. 

Since 1951 the administration of 
twenty-eight of the remaining zapo- 
vedniks has been undertaken directly 
by an All-Union Chief Administrator 
for Nature Preserves in Moscow who 
is responsible to the Council of 
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Ministers of the USSR. The other 
twelve zapovedniks are run by the 
Administration indirectly, one half 
through the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR and the other half through 
various republic administrations. 
With the object of intensifying scien- 
tific investigations relating to nature 
protection in all the zapovedniks a 
special Commission was set up in the 
Academy of Sciences in 1955. 
Despite the vast extent of territory 
covered by the Soviet Union the 
zapovedniks are each relatively small 
in area. One of the largest is the 
Sikhotei-Alinski Preserve, established 
in 1935, which extends to about 750 
square miles, smaller than either the 
Lake District or Snowdonia National 
Parks in this country. On average the 
zapovedniks vary in area between 150 
and 300 square miles. Of the total, 
twenty-four are in European Russia, 
twelve straddle the vast wastes of 
Siberia, and three are in the Far East 


near Vladivostok; the location of a 
further one park is not known. j 


Accent on Scientific Research 


National parks in most countries of 
the world are maintained inviolate 
against exploitation so that their 
characteristic scenery can be known, 
enjoyed, and protected by succeeding 
generations, but this does not appear 
to be so in the USSR where the 
zapovedniks are defined as “‘. . . speci- 
al tracts of land representing excep- 
tional economic, scientific, or cultural 
value; the natural riches of nature 
preserves are employed only for 
carrying out scientific research work 
in the practical interest of the 
national economy. ‘The territory of 
the nature preserves of the USSR, to- 
gether with all the woods and natural 
objects found in them, constitutes 
the State nature preserve fund. Use 
of this for any other purposes can 
be undertaken only by permission 
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of the government of the USSR.” 


While natural areas most typical of 
the various geographical zones of the 
country are protected from direct 
exploitation this appears to be done 
primarily with the intention of se- 
curing the restoration and increase of 
animals and plants which are par- 
ticularly valuable in an economic or 
scientific-educational manner. Pro- 
fessor Shaposhnikov described _ this 
work as “. . . preserving, reproducing 
and organizing the rational utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the 
country”. This preservation and res- 
toration of natural wealth can take 
many forms; for instance from the 
Voronezhski Preserve, in the Upper 
Don Valley south of Moscow, river 
beavers, valuable fur animals, are 
exported to many parts of the USSR 
for breeding purposes, while many 
seeds of plants peculiar to particular 
zapovedniks are distributed widely to 
institutions and individuals for plant- 
ing elsewhere. 


Soils and Animal Life 


Although more than two-thirds of 
the zapovedniks are administered 
directly from Moscow it is interesting 
to note that the practical work con- 
nected with the preservation, repro- 
duction, and utilization of natural re- 
sources is carried out by the various 
Ministries. Problems connected with 
soil, forestry, or hunting animals are 
dealt with by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the protection of fish by the 
Ministry of the Fish Industry, and the 
protection of water resources and the 
air by the Ministry of Health. Control 
of the zapovedniks is not therefore as 
unified as might seem to be the case at 
first sight and government depart- 
ments may well compete for the 
right to undertake projects in par- 
ticular areas which can hardly avoid 
being detrimental to their collective 
interests. 

In the field of pure nature protec- 
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tion useful work is being done by the 
scientific investigators in the pre- 
serves. Studies are being made of the 
migration of animals and birds with 
quantitative estimates, and the bio- 
logy of valuable and rare species of 
plants and animals are being in- 
vestigated. A good example of work 
in this field is a study which will be 
made in the winter of 1956-7 under 
the overall supervision of the Com- 
mission for the Protection of Nature 
of the Academy of Sciences of the 
wintering of birds in the nature pre- 
serves on the Black Sea, the Azov Sea, 
and the Caspian Sea. This is a joint 
effort involving a number of zapov- 
edniks and is being undertaken with 
a view to working out measures for 
future large-scale protection of birds. 


Educational Tourism 


After the preservation and restora- 
tion of natural wealth and the scienti- 
fic study of nature protection follows, 
a poor third it would seem from the 
evidenceavailable, the popularization 
of the zapovedniks as places of great 
natural interest to the population at 
large. Not unexpectedly in view of 
their wide scientific interest the 
zapovedniks are visited every year by 
many university and _ high-school 
students who assist in the practical 
work of the scientists living in the pre- 
serves. In addition numbers of tour- 
ists, students, and school children are 
said to visit the zapovedniks to be 
shown by the scientists the work they 
are doing and to learn to understand 
and take care of the natural beauties 
of their country. Among the most 
visited preserves are the Ilmienski, 
Oka-Terrasni, Caucasian,and Teber- 
dinski, all in or near to European 
Russia. 

The popularization of the protec- 
tion of nature is also undertaken in 
schools throughout the USSR and by 
means of the press and radio, and 
there exist a number of fairly influ- 
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ential public organizations operating 
in this sphere including the Russian 
Society for the Protection of Nature, 
the ‘Forest Friend’ Society of 
Georgia, the Geographical Society of 
the USSR, and the Moscow Society 
of Investigators of Nature. 

This brief account of the Russian 
version of national parks is far from 
complete and despite the great 
scientific emphasis placed on the 
zapovedniks it may well be that a 
more highly organized tourist aspect 
exists for national, if not international 
use than the available evidence indi- 
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cates. Nevertheless, the fact cannot be 
overlooked that Professor Shaposhni- 
kov, in concluding his paper at the 
Edinburgh Conference, stressed that 
Russian scientists considered that the 
number of zapovedniks in the USSR 
was insufficient and that the Com- 
mission for the Protection of Nature 
of the Academy of Sciences was 
actively preparing proposals for the 
establishment of new nature pre- 
serves for scientific study. He gave no 
indication of the existence of a pres- 
sure for developments in this sphere 
for recreation purposes. 


Storm-Firm Trees 


Some trees have much deeper, 
firmer roots than others. Oak, syca- 
more, and Scots pine are all famous as 
storm-firm trees. But beech are not 
far behind: look at the beech in the 
photograph. It used to stand on or in 
a bank. Then the bank was removed, 
and much of the tree’s root system 
was left “up in the air’. Yet it has 
stood firm, at an elevation of 1,000 
feet on a hillside fully exposed to the 
south-westerly winds. 

Trees which are not particularly 
wind-firm are elm and Douglas fir: 
both have superficial rooting sys- 


tems, that is, their roots do not nor- 
mally go very deep. Spruce, also, are 
rather weakly anchored. 

The firmness of trees is affected by 
many different factors. If trees are to 
grow up as firm as possible, they re- 
quire space, and not to be grown very 
close as in a wood. Also, drainage of 
the soil is important. In soggy, ill- 
drained soil the lower parts of the 
roots tend to die because of the un- 
healthy conditions, so the tree is left 
with only its top or surface roots, 
which means it has little anchorage 
when storms come. J. D. U. W. 
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THE WARSAW DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


This factual description of the main features of the next stage of 
the plan for the development of the Polish capital, for which we 
are indebted to the Polish Cultural Institute, reveals that an increase 
of the population up to a maximum of 2 millions is contemplated. 


T THE beginning of July, the 
A Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers of the Polish Govern- 

ment gave its approval to a general 
development plan covering the future 
of the capital for the next ten years. 
A general long-term plan for 
Warsaw has been in existence since 
1949; the recently accepted pro- 
posals, however, arise mainly from 


the experience gained in the course of 


the 1950—5 Six-year Economic Plan. 
Certain general principles may be 

briefly described. ‘The town is con- 

ceived of as developing in a concentric 


manner, outwards from the town 
centre, while the asymmetry of the 
banks of the Vistula is emphasized 
and exploited. The area of the town 
centre is bounded by the districts of 
Zoliborz, Wola, Ochota, and Moko- 
tow, and that part of Praga which 
borders the river. 


Industrial and Housing Zones 


Factories are grouped in large in- 
dustrial quarters or in compact in- 
dustrial “islands” near residential 
districts. These latter are in the form 
of sectors converging on the centre; 


New flats in the Grochow settlement, Warsaw. 


Polish Cultural Institute 
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the character of each sector is to be 
distinctive and each housing estate 
will have its own style. The plan lays 
down an upper limit for inhabitants 
for each quarter, within an overall 
figure of a maximum total population 
of 2 million. 

The network of communications 
will be characterized by axes parallel 
and perpendicular to the Vistula, 
which will connect with transverse 
arteries and ring roads linking the 
capital with the regional and national 
road system. 

Green spaces will be so situated as 
to utilize to the best advantage the 
valley of the Vistula, at the foot of the 
town centre, whose skyline tradition- 
ally rises from the escarpment of the 
left bank. 


The Ten-year Plan 


In contradistinction to the recently 
ended Six-year Plan, the develop- 
ment projects for the coming ten 
years will be concentrated in the 
main in one area. Their principal aim 
will be the completion of the central 
area of the capital, not only in hous- 
ing, but also in provision of transport 
and utilities. Notable features will be 


Polish Cultural Institute 
View of Warsaw, looking from the town centre towards the right bank of the Vistula. 


public buildings and housing con- 
structed along the line of the Vistula, 
completion of the Central Park of 
Culture and Rest, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the destroyed Royal Castle. 


Housing 


The envisaged growth of the 
capital’s population to 1,400,000 by 
1965 means that housing will take 
first place in the building programme. 
Four hundred thousand new rooms 
for habitation will be built, of which 
70,000 will be in the central area. The 
big new residential areas of Bielany 
and Mlociny will be finished, and 
work will continue at Kolo, Mlynow, 
Ochota, and Wiebrzno; at the same 
time, a new site will be developed at 
Sluzewiec. On the right bank of the 
Vistula, development of the new 
settlements of Saska Kepa, Grochow, 
and Brodno will continue. This ten- 
year housing programme should 
bring the density of population down 
from 2 per room to 1-6. 


Industry, Public Utilities, 
Transport 

Light industry, which is at present 
scattered and suffering from its hap- 
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' hazard distribution, will be re- 
grouped either in the main industrial 
areas or in residential districts (to 
facilitate the employment of women). 

Water supplies will be improved 
and the urban heating system centred 
on the Powisle and Zeran thermal 
power stations will be extended. Gas 
will be supplied from two main 
sources: the local works at Wola, and 
the Silesian industrial basin from 
which gas will be conveyed by pipe- 
line to Warsaw. 

The tram system will continue to be 
of supreme importance, since work 
on the Metro in the difficult sub-soil 





of Warsaw will be protracted. Many 
new lines will be laid to improve 
transport in the suburbs, and in- 
creased use will also be made of 
motor and trolley buses. Three new 
bridges are projected to aid com- 
munication between left and right 
banks: the Citadel bridge, a bridge 
at Zeran, and a bridge which will bea 
continuation of Swietokrzyska Street. 


=—_— 
| 
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Education, Health, Recreation 


The educational building pro- 
gramme has been worked out on the 
basis of a demographic analysis of the 
capital’s population. By 1965 there 
will be day-nursery places for 20 per 
cent of children under four years, and 
nursery school places for 50 per cent 
of those between four and seven (a 
20 per cent improvement on 1955). 
Two hundred primary schools will be 
built. Provision of hospital beds will 
rise from seven to nine per thousand 
population. 

Five new theatres, twenty-nine 
cinemas, and a permanent arena for 
circuses will be built, as also sports 
stadiums and an ice rink. 

The provision of open space per 
head of population will be more than 
doubled by 1965, rising from four 
square metres to ten,* excluding 
from the calculation the gardens en- 
closed by blocks of flats. 


* This is equivalent to a rise from 1 acre to 
24 acres per 1,000 population. (Ep.) 
E 3000 pop 





i 
| The conference will be opened by the Rt Hon. Duncan Sandys, Minister 
| of Housing and Local Government, and speakers will include Mr Henry 
ii! W. Wells, the Rt Hon. Earl of Listowel, Mr H. Myles Wright, Lord 
Chorley, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Mr J. D. A. Newhouse, Sir Frederic | 
| J. Osborn, Councillor R. E. Thomas, Mr Sergei Kadleigh, Mr Desmond 
Heap, Mr W. G. Fiske, Mr Gilbert McAllister, Colonel C. A. C. Turner, 
il and Mr Clough Williams-Ellis. | 
i | 
| | 
| 


There will be a reception at the London County Council on the first day of 
the conference and a dinner at the House of Lords on the second day. 


Details from Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WCa2. 
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Knowstone 


The small and remote village of 
Knowstone in North Devon, which 
looks so sleepy and apathetic, was in 
the news in June because of a heated 
rights-of-way dispute concerning a 
path through the churchyard—and 
there was even some water-throwing 
by the parson. 

But Knowstone was enjoying a 
share of even more stirring disputes 
rather more than a century ago. 
Here, for forty-nine years, lived the 
Reverend John Froude, ostensibly as 
Rector with the cure of souls but in 
fact to hunt three days a week and to 
shoot three days a week. Froude’s 
exploits (which included some vio- 
lent practical joking) are still a 
legend in the _ locality—a_ living 
reminder of that type of English 
eccentric which might be called the 
unparsonical sporting parson. Parson 
Chowne in R. D. Blackmore’s ‘Maid 


of Sker’? was based on Froude but 
though Froude kept his own pack of 
hounds, he was not in fact killed and 
eaten by them. His death was said to 
have been caused by rage—rage at 
seeing that a young farmer had re. 
moved a shrub from before his win- 
dows at a time when he could not 
take immediate vengeance. It was 
strongly rumoured that in earlier 
years farmers who seriously dis. 
pleased Froude were very likely to 
find their ricks on fire. 

However, time brings progress, or 
so we hope. Today there may be a 
little liveliness about unwanted pad- 
docks and busy hacksaws, and some 
water may be spilt, but the peace of 
Knowstone, though perhaps a trifle 
strained or even cracked, appears to 
survive without any very serious 
breach. 


J.D. UW 
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BRUSSELS: A REDEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


The competition of various uses for space in central city develop- 
ment is well illustrated by this account of a project for a large 
multi-storey building in the Belgian capital. 


HE POST-WAR completion of 
Ti Gare Centrale and_ the 
creation of a new quarter in the 
neighbourhood of the Cathedral of 
Sainte Gudule has presented official 
architects and planners in_ the 
Borough of Saint-Josse-Ten-Noode, 
where the old Gare du Nord was 
situated, with an interesting prob- 
lem in urban redevelopment.* 
Proposals recently made known by 
the municipality envisage the erec- 
tion of a large multi-storey building 
on the site of the old station. Facing 
the Place Rogier, and flanked by the 
Rue de Brabant and the Rue du 
Progrés, the building will contain 
arcaded shops on the ground floor 
which, it is hoped, will form a new 
and attractive shopping centre. ‘I he 
upper floors, approached by a prin- 
cipal stairway from the Place Rogier, 
include accommodation suitable for 


a banking exchange o- conference 
hall. 


Office Space or Hotel 


A large number of Government 
departments are at present scattered 
throughout the city and its neigh- 
bourhood in houses for which high 
rentals are paid; it was therefore 
anticipated that several ministries 
might be grouped in the new building 
where some 600,000 square feet of 
office space will be available. More 
recently, however, it has been an- 
nounced that the Government con- 

* The old buildings of the Gare du Nord 
were demolished recently as were those of the 
old Gare du Midi at the other end of the 
Central boulevard, when the junction of the 
two main railway networks was connected 
by the new Gare Centrale. 
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template developing a new Cité Ad- 
ministrive in the vicinity of the 
Column of Congress. 

An interesting proposal is that, 
until after the International Exhibi- 
tion to be held in Brussels in 1958, the 
space intended for offices should be 
used temporarily as a hotel. Two 
thousand bedrooms on ten _ floors 
would make an important contribu- 
tion towards solving the shortage 
of rooms which, the hotel industry 
estimates, is likely to occur at the 
time. It is suggested that the tem- 
porary management of the hotel 
should be undertaken by a joint com- 
mittee of hotel keepers, the antici- 
pated financial loss being borne 
either by the State or the Exhibition’s 
organizing committee, or by both. 


Alternative Use of Car-Parking 


Consideration has also been given 
to the need for adequate parking 
facilities and accommodation for 
future air travel. The suggestion that 
the top floor should be used as a 
heliport has already been approved 
in principle by the directors of 
Sabena. More than seven floors in 
part of the building might be avail- 
able to house some 1,400 cars. Untila 
suitable company is agreed upon— 
the matter is now being considered by 
the Ministry of Communications—it 
is proposed that the municipality of 
Saint-Josse-Ten-Noode should be the 
tenants of this multi-storey car park. 

The project of La Gare du Nord 
is one of many schemes which the 
authorities of Brussels hope to com- 
plete before the International Ex- 
hibtion opens in 1958. 
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Legal Notes 
sme cae 


In last month’s issue of ‘TowN AND 
Country PLANNING, Mr Arthur Ling 
made some important suggestions for 
dealing with the problem of office 
building in the big cities. The present 
trend in office building threatens to 
undermine what is being done in 
other ways to reduce congestion in 
the big cities, and Mr Ling rightly 
urged the need for emergency action. 
Some readers may like to know more 
about the legal background to his 
proposals. 




















The Plot Ratio 


In considering applications for 
permission to erect non-residential 
buildings, the London County Coun- 
cil have regard to the plot ratio, i.e. 
the area of floor space proposed to the 
site areas. Words to this effect appear 
in the development plan statement as 
approved by the Minister. 

The county has been divided into 
plot ratio zones as follows: 
53:1—immediately adjoining 


Bank of England. 


the 


5 : 1—commercial and business areas 
of the city and West End, to- 
gether with the South Bank. 

34:1—all other central areas. 

2:1—the rest of the county (a 


higher ratio may be permitted 
for individual buildings in the 
principal commercial and 
office centres). 

The zonings are set out in the de- 
velopment plan analysis which ex- 
plains that it is not intended that 
every new building should reach the 
standard for the area, since this is a 
maximum figure and not a minimum. 
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The effect of this is somewhat modi- 
fied, however, by the statement that 
“plot ratio is not envisaged as a rigid 
code of planning control, but is to 
be interpreted in the light of the 
characteristics of each site.” 

The zonings are not prescribed by 
statute and, in view of the flexible 
way in which they are applied, there 
should be no difficulty in adopting 
Mr Ling’s suggestion that the maxi- 
mum plot ratios for offices should be 
reduced. 


The Right to 10 Per Cent More 

The financial basis of planning 
control under the 1947 Act was that, 
in general, no compensation should 
be paid for refusal of planning per- 
mission. The 1954 Act modifies this 
by allowing compensation in cases 
where the owner of the land has an 
established claim for loss of develop- 
ment value. It was recognized even 
under the 1947 Act, however, that 
there were some cases in which com- 
pensation should be paid. These in- 
cluded the case where permission 
was refused for the extension of an 
existing building by not more than 10 
per cent of its cubic content, or the 
addition of 10 per cent on the re- 
placement of an existing building. 
Compensation in these cases does not 
depend on the owner’s having an 
established claim. 

The theory is that these cases fall 
within the existing use of the land, 
but the framers of the 1947 Act were 
hardly consistent since compensation 
is not paid for refusal of permission 
for the replacement of a building. It 
may be thought therefore that there is 
no logical foundation for the “‘1o0 per 
cent rule”. Mr Ling’s proposal to 
abolish this particular right of com- 
pensation would require legislation. 


Calling-in Permissions 


Mr Ling also suggested that the 
Minister should call in all permissions 
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for office building where building has 
not commenced. Powers for this pur- 
pose are contained in section 21 of the 
1947 Act, but their use would involve 
a heavy bill for compensation. In 
each case, the owner of the land would 
be entitled, inter alia, to the deprecia- 
tion in the value of his land; this 


Letters to the Editor 
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right of compensation is not de- 
pendent on his having a claim for loss 
of development value. If permission 
were subsequently renewed or were 
granted for some other development, 
some if not all of the compensation 
would have to be repaid. 
A. E. TELLING 


Front Gardens 


Mr L. B. Keeble writes : 

I read “The Englishman’s Front 
Garden” with sadness. Sadness that 
so gifted a writer as Mr Hills should 
waste his eloquence on so misguided 
a crusade. For what his arguments 
boil down to is this: that if there is one 
tenant who insists on cultivating his 
own front garden according to his 
own tastes this must prevail and be 
allowed to stultify any scheme for the 
landscape treatment of forecourts in 
common. One wonders what back 
gardens are for. 

I am all for providing a section on 
every large estate in which individual 


enclosed front gardens can be indi- 
vidually cultivated, but to leave no 
scope at all for comprehensive fore- 
court treatment would be an intoler- 
able impoverishment of residential 
design. 

What matters even more, perhaps, 
is the absurd and entirely unjustified 
attack which Mr Hills makes upon 
local government officers, inaccur- 
ately described as “‘local civil ser- 
vants’’, whose fault apparently is that 
their employers sometimes take their 
advice on design and who do not 
advise that defiance of a council’s 
valid decision should be accepted. 


The Farm versus Garden Controversy 


Mr F. S. Kelf writes : 

Mr Derek Senior, in his contribu- 
tion to the farm versus garden con- 
troversy in the September issue of 
‘Town AND CounTRY PLANNING makes 
an assumption which is not entirely 
valid when he states that the extra 
constructional cost of high blocks of 
flats, as compared with cottages, 
represents resources which might 
otherwise be diverted to increasing 
agricultural productivity. To use Mr 
Senior’s own example building at a 
rate of forty flats to one acre is cer- 
tainly more economical in terms of 
the provision of major roads and 
trunk service mains than at a density 


of forty cottages to three acres. 
Moreover, there is the further saving 
in maintenance costs on these roads 
and services and costs of transport. 
However, in the last resort the 
principle determining factors in hous- 
ing density and types of dwelling 
should be the needs and resources of 
the people for whom homes must be 
provided together with the general 
interests of the community, as Mr 
Senior points out, rather than the 
phoney economics of farm versus 
garden. This should be all the more 
obvious in a country whose future is 
so dependent on manufacturing in- 


dustry. 
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THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. By R. 
H. Best and J. T. Ward, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Wye College, 
Kent. 3s. post free. 

Any report on land use from the 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics at Wye must carry considerable 
weight. The head of the department 
is Mr G. P. Wibberley, an established 
authority on these matters, whose 
earlier work in charge of the Agri- 
cultural Land Service Research 
Group of the Ministry of Agriculture 
is highly regarded by those “in the 
know’, and for some time the 
department has been devoting much 
of its resources to the study of land 
usage. 

The main statistical findings of the 
study were quoted in the October 
issue of ‘TowN AND Country PLAN- 
NING. More generally, the authors 
confidently conclude: 

“It is hard to see how any sound 
case can be made for the tightening of 
residential density standards solely, 
or even principally, on the grounds of 
conserving food production. . . It is 
time that this prop was removed and 
that the decision to provide larger or 
smaller gardens was based on more 
rational criteria.” 

The authors have effectively re- 
moved this prop. They bring together 
almost all the available evidence re- 
lating to the use of gardens and on 
their productivity as a source of food. 
In fact, most readers will probably be 
surprised to find that so much evi- 
dence exists. (Appropriately enough 
four of the eighteen sources quoted 
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are articles in Town AND Country 
PLANNING, and give full testimony to 
this journal’s consistent campaign for 
a sensible estimate of the productive 
value of gardens.) The only evidence 
which seems to have been omitted js 
an article: ‘“The Garden versus Farm 
Controversy”, by R. W. Dale in the 
Journal of the Town Planning Institute, 
December 1953. 

The analysis is thorough and leaves 
no real loopholes for those who, for 
whatever reason, wish to deny its con- 
clusions. Where it has been necessary 
to make assumptions the writers have 
not chosen ones which unduly favour 
the case for gardens. For example, 
they have taken the physical output 
of gardens as equal to that of allot- 
ments, whereas it is almost certainly 
larger. Again, in reaching their con- 
clusions they compare the produc- 
tivity of gardens with that of better- 
than - average - quality agricultural 
land since this is the most likely to be 
taken for housing development. Fur- 
ther, R. W. Dale’s article, summariz- 
ing the results ofa survey in towns and 
villages of Somerset and including 
sites on a variety of soils, shows a 
higher proportion of housing land 
being devoted to food production 
than do the surveys quoted in the 
Wye study. 

Apart from firmly establishing the 
conclusion that land under houses 
at ten or twelve to the acre is as 
productive as an acre of better- 
than-average-quality farmland, the 
writers clearly show that those who 
talk about a serious Joss of agri- 
cultural land unless housing densities 
are tightened have lost all sense of 
economic proportions : 

“It is apparent that the saving of 
land which could be achieved by in- 
creasing housing densities does not 
represent a significant proportion of 
our total agricultural area. .. The an- 
nual loss of food production brought 
about by urban development—even 
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ignoring domestic food production— 
is made up perhaps more than ten- 
fold by the yearly increase in agri- 
cultural output alone.” 

If any criticism is to be made of this 
report, it is that the writers have been 
unduly kind to the ‘‘save the farm- 
land” campaign. They should have 
developed much more the proposi- 
tion which is implicit in the conclusion 
just given; namely, that, as far as 
British agricultural production in 
particular and the national economy 
in general are concerned, land as 
such is by no means an economically 
scarce means of production. There is 
in some circles (excluding, of course, 
Mr Best and Mr Ward) a Freudian 
attitude to land, a veritable Oedipus 
complex towards Mother Earth. 
However, land is much less scarce 
than other forms of capital and as 
readers of this journal will appreciate, 
it is lunacy to save an acre of land by 
an excess expenditure of upwards of 
£25,000 through high building. There 
are many opportunities for expanding 
agricultural output by increasing the 
productivity of land which will never 
be required for housing develop- 
ments. It is true-for practically all of 
our farmland while there are par- 
ticular areas such as the Bridgwater 
Plain and the Monmouthshire Moors 
which, if the need arose, could be 
radically improved at a relatively 
small cost. In any case, there is 
always the alternative of importing 
food and in Western Europe and 
North America land is abundant. 

For these reasons and because of 
the thoroughness of the present 
report, the reviewer does not agree 
with one of the authors’ minor con- 
clusions, that other aspects of this 
topic need further study, such as the 
relationship of garden use to family 
income and size. The report clearly 
establishes that, whatever changes in 
the basic data such studies would 
reveal, the productivity of gardens 
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would still remain high in relation to 
agricultural land and, taking into 
account the other and more impor- 
tant economic issues, that there is not 
an economic case for conserving agri- 
cultural land at the expense of 
gardens. The authors have given us 
all the evidence we require for the 
time being in this direction. What 
we need now is an equally firm 
exposition of the possibilities of in- 
creasing the physical productivity of 
agricultural land, to turn to more 
constructive purposes the energies of 
those who would cramp urban 
developments. GEORGE ALLEN 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING IN 
BRITAIN. Central Office of Information 
Reference Pamphlet. H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d. 

Here is a most useful booklet, 
describing expertly and yet interest- 
ingly the system and policy of plan- 
ning now in operation in this country. 
It summarizes the development of 
the planning function of government 
from 1909, including the main recom- 
mendation of the Barlow Commission. 
and the committees that have clari- 
fied the issues and influenced policy, 
the succession of Planning Acts, the 
compensation and betterment laws, 
the New Towns Act, the National 
Parks and Access to Countryside Act, 
the Distribution of Industry Act, 
and other related legislation. It out- 
lines the present administrative set- 
up and the roles of the Ministries con- 
cerned, the local planning authori- 
ties, the new town corporations, the 
National Parks Commission and 
park planning boards, and the Na- 
ture Conservancy. Then it gives a 
compact survey of planning aims and 
present achievements, dealing with 
the development plans, the recon- 
struction of war-damaged cities, 
the progress of the fourteen new 
towns, the eight national parks and 
the long-distance routes, the nature 
reserves, the preservation of historic 
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buildings and trees, the prevention of 
air pollution, and the work of the 
National Trust. A final section deals 
briefly with the planning system in 
Northern Ireland. There is an excel- 
lent and well-balanced bibliography. 
A good map shows the positions of the 
new towns, the national parks and 
nature reserves, and the proposed 
parks for Scotland—the latter still 
under discussion. 

This is now the best publication to 
give (or sell) to persons at home or 
abroad who want to understand by 
the speediest means the British 
planning purposes and machinery. 
it will also be valuable to anyone, 
however well informed, who has to 
write or speak on the subject, since it 
supplies many details, dates, and 
figures that are very troublesome to 
dig out from a variety of publications. 
And incidentally it provides a quite 
unanswerable justification for land- 
use planning as an indispensable 
branch of government. F. J. O. 


Recent Booklets 


THE PROCEDURE OF PLANNING 
INQUIRIES. By Denys Munby. Royal 
Institute of Public Administration. N.P. 

This article, reprinted from Public 
Administration, attends specially to in- 
quiries under the Planning Acts. Ac- 
cepting the view that these must be 
essentially administrative, a means to 
inform the Minister in coming to his 
decisions, Mr Munby makes in- 
telligent suggestions for improving 
their procedure. He is “rather re- 
luctantly driven to the conclusion 
that the presence of lawyers leads to 
irrelevancy and the unnecessary pro- 
logation of proceedings”; and he 
quotes amusing examples of counsel 
“making a meal” of the job. But he 
wouldn’t exclude them: he wants 
them to mend their ways, and to get 
to know a bit more about the wider 
purposes of planning. He favours 
publication of the inspector’s recom- 
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mendations. Legal formality leads to 
focusing on sectional objections ; there 
is less effective presentation of the 
general public’s interests. But he 
thinks a fair and informal procedure 
could be devised if civil servants and 
the legal profession put their heads 
together. This hopeful idea is per- 
suasively argued. 


RECOMMENDED DOMESTIC SOLID 
FUEL APPLIANCES: 1946. Coal Utili- 
zation Council and Solid Smokeless Fuels 
Association. N.P. 

Fuel economy has this Learing on 
planning: that plans are considerably 
affected by the sizes of houses that the 
public can afford. The amount of 
comfortably inhabitable floor space 
buyable or rentable for any given sum 
depends not only on building cost 
and the rate of interest but also on 
the insulation of the house and the 
efficiency of the heating apparatus. 
This new edition of an admirable 
booklet lists the kinds of domestic 
solid fuel appliances, for space and 
water heating, judged to suit various 
requirements and situations. Along 
with similar booklets for gas and 
electric appliances, it should be on 
the files in use by any technician or 
administrator dealing with housing. 

DEMOPOLIS 
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